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PEGUY AND THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS 
ALBERT BEGUIN 


The Christian sees himself in a 
genuine, a real eternity. (Clio) 


OETRY IS THE instrument which was 
given to Péguy in order that love, 

the presence which could answer the 
heart’s appeal, might descend into the in- 
terior emptiness. His poetic work is more 
than a witness to his “conversion;” it is 








Albert Béguin died in Rome late this 
Spring. He had been editor of Esprit 
since the death of Emmanuel Mounier 
in 1950, and was the literary executor 
of the work of Georges Bernanos. A fine 
tribute to him in the Jesuit monthly 
Erupes rightly emphasizes his spiritual 
affinity with Bernanos, and his sym- 
pathetic insight into the most interior 
content of other writers can be seen in 
THE IMPATIENCE OF LEON BLoy (Sheed 
& Ward) , L’AME ROMANTIQUE ET LE REVE 
(Jose Corti, Paris), PASCAL PAR LUI- 
MEME (Seuil), etc. The present essay 
represents a chapter from Béguin’s La 
PRIERE DE PEGUY, which was originally 
published as one of the CAHIERS DE LA 
RHONE (Editions de la Baconniére, 
Neuchatel, 1944) directed by Béguin 
during the war and containing much of 
the intellectual and spiritual capital of 
the French Resistance. 

Béguin later published a detailed ex- 
plication de texte of Péguy’s long 
poem, Eve (Sevil), indispensable for any- 
one seriously interested in this most neg- 
lected figure of modern French litera- 
ture. An excellent general study, relating 
the theme of the Incarnation in Péguy’s 
writings to modern thought, with parti- 
cular application to French Catholicism, 
has recently been published by Jean 
Ominus, LE SENS DE L’INCARNATION, ES- 
SAI SUR LA PENSEE DE PkGuy. (Cahiers de 
l'amitié de Charles Péguy, 4 rue Auguste 
Bartholdi, Paris XV.). 


an act of conversion. One of the miracles 
of his poetry (which is apparent in 
the value that is obtained in it by grasp- 
ing particular concrete objects, which 
are simply called by their name) is to 
restore things to their original purity, 
causing the spirit incarnated in them 
to burst forth from objects that are 
slaves of time’s corruption, in order to 
install them in their unchanging func- 
tion as signs and symbols. As St. John 
of the Cross says, “Every creature in 
some way raises his voice to announce 
what God is in him.” Through this 
contemplation the soul is established at 
each moment in a profound attitude in 
which it is capable of re-ascending the 
path of “growing old.” 

The Mystéres represent a decisive 
stage on the route which leads Péguy 
from agony to hope. The themes which 
recur in it the most frequently, and 
which, introduced on the note of im- 
patient interrogation, end with the peace 
of possession, are the two strictly united 
themes of the wonder of childhood and 
the presence of the spiritual. It begins 
with the nostalgia for lost childhood, a 
paradise buried by relentless years, a 
purity forever left behind. Nothing is 
more beautiful than that which is 
young, being born, springing up. Noth- 
ing is as luminous as the past of child- 
hood of man and of all men. But the 
praise of childhood, which might have 
contented itself with an expression of 
regret, is transformed little by little into 
praise of that “little daughter hope,” 
who is being reborn at each instant, re- 
storing youth to a heart that has grown 
old, and capable of bringing a new 
youth even to an old age of destitution 
and decay. What Péguy learns little by 
little—and along with him, the Joan of 
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Arc of the Mystéres—from the teaching 
of Madame Gervaise, is that in fact the 
eternal is present in every moment of 
time; it is that this consoling certitude, 
which saves the earth from time, is 
founded and is centered on the Christian 
dogma of the Incarnation and on the 
promises which it implies. 

In the first beautiful prayer of the 
Mystere de la Charité, which is a prayer 
of desperate grief, Jeanette complains, 
inconsolably, because she has not been 
born in the parish of Bethlehem, in 
that time which was only once, when 
men of a particular day saw God present 
among them. Only one parish in the 
world has had this unique good fortune, 
and obtained what the finest parishes 
in Christendom—Chartres, Rouen, Paris, 
and Bourges—will never obtain. 

Villes cathédrales, 
point vu cela 
I] était a portée de la voix, il était 

a portée de la main, il était a portée 

des yeux, du regard des yeux, et cela 

ne recommencera point. 


vous n’avez 


But Madame Gervaise responds to this 
cry, and her very simple words do away 
with the privilege of a former age and 
restore to all parishes of all times the 
happiness of possessing the real pre- 
sence of the Lord, which Jeanette had 
believed was reserved to the childhood 
of Christianity: 
Il est la 
Il est la parmi nous comme au jour 
de sa mort. 
I] est la parmi nous dans tous les 
jours de son éternité. 
Tous les bourgs sont 
tous les bourgs sont sacrés, 
Tous les bourgs sont a Dieu sous 
le regard de Dieu 


chrétiens, 


This hymn of joy expresses the saving 
certitude which Péguy wished for, which 
brought about his conversion, because 
it was a guarantee against the terrible 
menace of time’s destructiveness. Cer- 
tainly the whole of Péguy’s Christianity 
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can be defined in the statements of the 
catechism—‘“We believe fully what is in 
the catechism; it has become and has 
remained our flesh” (L’Argent) —and it 
is wonderful in that it is simply the 
faith of everyone. But his experience— 
and consequently his expression—of 
Christianity have always a very personal 
character, clinging to particular paths 
by which each believer receives the com- 
munication of that ray of light which 
in him touches the center of his consent. 
He himself, in Clio, spoke better than 
anyone of the suppleness with which 
grace adapts its methods to each in- 
dividual soul: 


When grace wants to take posses- 
sion of a being, it does so. When it 
wants a creature, it takes him. It 
does not use the same ways that we 
do. It takes the ways that it wants. 
It does not even take the same paths 
as itself. It never goes the same way 
twice... When it does not come from 
above, it is because it is coming from 
below... And that water of that 
source, when it does not come from 
a gushing fountain, can, if it chooses, 
emerge like a water which trickles 
slyly from under a dike of the Loire. 


It seems evident to me that for Péguy 
grace had taken on the countenance of 
a response to his dominant anxiety, and 
that he “regained his faith” on the day 
when he discovered that it alone brought 
a solution to the problem of time, such 
as it haunted his thought. It is in this 
way that all the preferences of his 
Christian life are to be explained, as 
well as the interior perspectives of his 
poetic theology. This will be especially 
valuable in clarifying the importance 
that the communion of saints has in 
his eyes, a mystery of which he has 
spoken so marvelously. In L’Argent he 
writes these lines—which we would also 
cite if it were a matter of spelling out 
Péguy’s attitude toward the sacraments, 
which he has been reproached for sacri- 
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ficing unduly to prayer—and they clearly 
situate his belief in the prolongation of 
the problem of time: 


It is understood that every event 
is irreversible—but the eternal and 
the sacramental are and remain equal 
and the same in all ages and are 
shielded from the event; and the 
corpus Christi and the salvation of a 
soul are and remain the same and of 
the same value. 


This passage brings to light the pri- 
vileged place that the continuity of the 
Church, body of Christ, always will have 
in Péguy’s Catholicism; saved from the 
irreversibility of the event, it manifests 
in the communion of the faithful across 
the ages the repeated triumph of eternity 
over time. This solidarity with earlier 
generations which the poet turning back 
to “the ocean of his race,” formerly 
experienced in a still secular form, now 
takes on the higher meaning of the com- 
munio sanctorum. “There is only one 
holiness, which comes from Jesus.” All 
the saints—and all the faithful, and all 
sinners—form a continuous chain across 
the ages and this chain, in contrast to 
irreversible time, recovers its strength 
even as it unwinds. What a reassuring 
vision in the eyes of those who are 
tormented by the hatred of a descent 
which never reascends. This chain which 
abolishes the law of time is, in fact, the 
descending chain of imitation, which 
starting with Jesus, goes on from saint to 
saint, down to the last sinner; but at 
the same time it is the ascending chain 
of prayer, which rises again from the 
last sinner to those who intercede and 
finally to Jesus. 


This image of a double slope is taken 
up by Péguy several times, because for 
him it is truly an image of salvation, a 
view of the world which rescues it from 
the most tortured of his thoughts and 
which substitutes for it the marvelous 
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impression of being directed and doubly 
linked to the source of all life. 

One ought to underline all the lines 
of the admirably precise text in Un 
mouveau where Péguy 
sketches, if we may say so, the architec- 
ture of the Church of which Jesus is the 
Keystone. This passage occurs in a 
polemical essay against a critic who at- 
tacked the Mystére de la charité, declar- 
ing that we could not “refashion for 
ourselves a 15th-century soul.” Against 
this objection, inspired by the typical 
historical mind and the belief in a time 
which does not recover itself, Péguy 
first replies with all his satiric verve. 
After a great wave of healthy burlesque, 
takes a serious tone, and 
formulates the articles of his faith, in- 
cluding the following definition of the 
Christian: 


théologien, 


he again 


No one is as competent as the sin- 
ner in the matter of Christianity. No 
one, unless the saint. And in princi- 
ple, it is the same man... The sinner 
extends his hand to the saint, since 
the saint gives his hand to the sinner. 
And all together, one through the 
help of the other, one pulling the 
other, they make a chain that ascends 
again even to Jesus, a chain of un- 
breakably linked fingers... The one 
who is not a Christian is the one who 
doesn’t offer his hand... 


The last phrase seems to indicate, 
through its familiar and tender image, 
what joy Péguy experienced in feeling 
himself one of those who “give their 
hand.” He continues: 


We are not Christian because we 
are at a certain moral, intellectual, 
or even spiritual level. One is Chris- 
tian because one is of a certain race 
which reascends, a certain mystic race, 
a particular spiritual and carnal race, 
temporal and eternal, of a particular 
blood. 


But the conclusion of the text shows 
better still that Péguy confers on the 
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communion of saints the significance of 
a master-key which makes possible the 
resolution of the problem of time: 


The communion of saints is, in one 
of its meanings, that direct hold that 
we Christians have, not only on the 
Christians of the 15th century, but 
together with the saints of all ages, 
and first of all together with Jesus, 
through prayer and the sacraments, 
through grace, through the merits of 
Jesus Christ and the saints, that im- 
mediate possession, instantaneous, in- 
temporal, eternal. 


The gradation of those four adjec- 
tives reveals the movement of ascension 
which here is that of thought, which 
rises from the temporal world to lay 
hold to the atemporal. It is indeed a 
question here of a real adhesion to 
eternity, and we may observe that this 
time the two terms which serve to in- 
dicate the two meanings of the “chain” 
are, on one hand, for the ascent of the 
creature to his Lord, prayer, and on 
the other hand, for the manifestation 
of the eternal presence of the Lord, the 
sacraments (which here take the place 
earlier filled by imitation). 

A page of Clio, finally, defines once 
again the communion of saints by rela- 
tion to the interior need of transcending 
time: 


The Christian sees himself as be- 
neath the glance of innumerable 
earlier generations since the time of 
Christ. He sees himself as under 
the protection of innumerable earlier 
saints... Or rather, the Christian 
sees himself in the present, in the 
past, in the future; for he sees him- 
self in a genuine, a real eternity. The 
Christian regards himself as under 
the protection... of all the past 
saints, all together, and together with 
all the saints of the present, and to- 
gether with all the saints to come. 
That indeed is what is called the com- 
munion of saints. 


There is no possible doubt; such in- 
sistence and such exactitude in the in- 
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terior articulation of this doctrine prove 
that it is a matter of an essential point 
of Péguy’s Christian meditation, and of 
what one would like to call one of the 
root-points of his faith. There is hardly 
an important page of his work or an 
aspect of his belief that ought not to 
be linked up with that happiness which 
he felt in meditating on the communion 
of saints. It is in this perspective that, 
if they are to be properly understood, 
we must organize the vast developments 
of the Mystéres on hope, which is a 
virtue of the creature because it has 
first of all been that unbelievable thing: 
the hope that God has placed in His 
creature. 


Dieu a pris les devants. Dieu a com- 
mence... 

I] faut faire espérance 4 Dieu. Dieu 
nous a fait espérance. 


He has trusted in us to the point of 
confiding His divine words to us; He 
has left us the ability of making them 
live across time or of depriving them of 
that “carnal body” which they need. It 
is up to us to see that “the soul is not 
to be without a body, that Jesus is not 
to be without a Church, His Church..., 
that God is not to be without His crea- 
tion.” Here is where the continuity of 
pious generations, the fidelity to the 
patrimony of the race, and the life of 
Christian countries take on their real 
meaning. If earthly laws are endowed 
with an eminent grandeur, if carnal 
cities are “the body and trial sketch of 
the house of God” this is because they 
have the mission of lending life to the 
Word, who without them “would not 
have any place” on the earth. 


Mystére des Mysteres, ce privilége 
nous a été donné, 

Ce privilége incroyable, exorbitant, 

De conserver vivantes les paroles de 
vie, 

De nourrir de notre sang, de notre 
chair, de notre coeur, 
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Des paroles qui sans nous retomb- 
eraient décharnées. 

... Mystére, danger, bonheur, mal- 
heur, grace de Dieu, choix unique, 

Responsabilité effrayante, misére, 
grandeur de notre vie, 

Nous créatures éphéméres, c’est-a-dire 
qui ne durons qu’un jour, 

...Grace unique (risque de quelle 
disgrace?) , 

Fragiles, c'est de nous qu'il dépend 
que la parole éternelle 

Retentisse ou ne retentisse pas. 

C'est pour cela, mon enfant, pour 
cela méme 

(Tu ty reconnais, tu t’'y retrouves) 

C’est pour cela qu'il faut que France, 
que chrétienté continue; 

Pour que la parole éternelle ne re- 
tombe pas morte dans un silence, 

Dans un vide charnel. 


Again it is the image of a chain 
formed across time which imposes it- 
self on the mind of the poet, and the 
communion of saints, the unity of the 
Church, finds for a symbol the scene 


which is repeated from age to age under 
the porch of a Church in every Chris- 
tian parish: 


Comme au seuil de l’église le diman- 
che et les jours de féte, 

Quand on va a la messe, 

Qu dans les enterrements, 

On se passe, on se donne l'eau bénite 
de la main a la main, 

De proche en proche, l'une apres 
l'autre. .., 

Un morceau de buis bénit trempé 
dans l'eau bénite, 

Pour faire le signe de la croix sur 
soi-méme vivant, soit pour nous- 
mémes soit sur le cerceuil de celui 
qui est mort, 

De sorte que le méme signe de la croix 
est comme porté de proche en pro- 
che par la méme eau..., 

Ainsi de mains en mains, de doigts en 
doigts..., 

Les générations éternelles, 

Qui éternellement vont a la messe, 

Dans les mémes poitrines, dans les 
mémes coeurs, jusqu’a lenterre- 
ment du monde; 

Se relayant, 
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Dans la méme espérance se passent la 
parole de Dieu. 


It is equally in the light of the same 
doctrine that one will understand the 
necessity of saint intercessors, and the 
choice Péguy makes of those to whom 
he prefers to address his prayers. In his 
humility and in consciousness of his 
misery, the creature does not dare to 
propose to himself the imitation of Our 
Lord, and his prayer does not always 
make bold to address Him. But by imi- 
tating the saints that imitated Him, by 
addressing his prayers to those who are 
worthy of presenting them to Him, the 
simple believer places himself at the 
end of the long chain which overcomes 
the ages. Péguy chooses for his models 
and intercessors those who best repre- 
sent for him the presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the affairs of this world, and 
the mysterious tie which unites earthly 
fidelities with fidelity to God, of which 
they are “the beginning and first trial.” 
First come the saints of France: Saint 
Louis, who was king and knight; Saint 
Genevieve, in whom we see that “God 
does nothing except by a simple shep- 
herdess’”; and her granddaughter Joan 
of Arc, loved above all because she is the 
saint of Orléans, a girl of the country- 
side, born among “ordinary people like 
all those with whom I lived when I 
was small,” because “of all the saints... 
her life and her passion and death were 
the closest imitation of the life 
and Passion and death of Jesus” 
—and even more because she was “called 
by a divine vocation to human soil.” 
For Péguy the Blessed Virgin herself 
is a French saint, Our Lady of Paris and 
Our Lady of Chartres, to whom he pre- 
sents in homage “the harvest of sorrows 
and the harvest of holidays” and “the 
deep swell of the ocean of wheat.” The 
litanies of the Blessed Virgin that are 
found in the Mystéres and the Tapiss- 
eries, and those that must be understood 
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as implied by the invocations addressed 
to Eve, make up, if not a Marian the- 
ology, at least profound and highly con- 
scious reasons for the special devotion 
that Péguy pledged to the Mother of 
God. To him she was the only one who 
was “divine and human together”; she 
presented to him the inspiring and 
living image of that indissoluble union 
of the temporal and the eternal, the 
human and the divine, which was for 
him the great Christian revelation. In 
her he saw preeminently the mystery of 
flesh and spirit, joined together “like 
two hands clasped in prayer.” Eve too, 
whom Péguy ranks as one of the in- 
tercessors, is dear to him as mother of 
men and prefiguration of the Mother 
of God, but especially because she is the 
one, who having once known original 
purity, was the first to be submitted to 
the law of growing old, the first to know 
the misery of the human condition, a 
knowledge as much more cruel as it 
reminded her of “a creation which 
comes to birth and is without memory,” 
“the even unfolding of regulated sea- 
sons,” and “wheat children bursting 
forth for the children of men.” 


In that same universal design which 
opens itself before Péguy’s meditation 
since, as a Christian, “he sees himself 
in a genuine eternity,” a doctrine of 
sin is set down that he has explained at 
length and which deserves theological 
commentary. Before the coming of the 
Redeemer, sin was “an immense habit,” 
the all-powerful mark of a blighting 
Time, the perceptible manifestation of 
the evil inherent in the temporal con- 
dition. But the coming of Christ has 
created a new condition, which places 
the sinner in the chain of those who 
“offer their hand.” From now on sin is 
a source of anxiety, a ferment which 
prevents deadly routine from congeal- 
ing the soul; it gives movement to being, 
makes it pliant, places it in dependence 
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on the salvation that has been freely 
offered. In this way the “historic” act of 
Jesus was to integrate sin within the 
“mechanism of salvation,” which is the 
mechanism of human history as a whole. 
The two major works of Péguy, Clio 
and Eve, have for their specific subject 
his “discovery” of eternity. Together the 
dialogue in prose and the immense poem 
constitute the greatest Christian philo- 
sophy of history that has been created 
since that of Bossuet. No one has suc- 
ceeded like Péguy, with his sureness and 
simplicity, in placing the universe within 
the framework of salvation, or, to use 
his terms, in “lining man up to face 
the last judgment.” Eve is the poem 
of the incarnation and of intercession. 
The bitterness of Eve after the Fall, 
when she has lost “the climate of grace,” 
so miraculously recreated in the first 
lines of the poem, little by little gives 
way to hope, to the degree that the 
poet succeeds better in relating all things 
around the central mystery of the In- 
carnation. First there is the salutation 
of Jesus to Eve, the venerable grand- 
mother who is great in assuming for the 
first time the whole weight of human 
misery: 
Et moi je vous salue, 6 la premiére 
femme 
Et la plus malheureuse et la plus 
décevante 
Et la plus immobile et la plus émou- 
vante, 
Aieule aux longs cheveux, mére de 
Notre Dame... 
...Et je vous aime tant, premiére 
soucieuse, 
Et vainement assise aux jardins de la 
peur. 
Et moi je vous salue 6 la plus an- 
xieuse 
Et la plus écrasée aux réves de tor- 
peur... 


The Christian epic retraces exactly 
the journey which its author has taken; 
a peaceful path is reached when, in 
discovering the dignity of earthly things, 
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he takes as his foundation the coming of 
Christ and his continuation in those 
generations without end who pass along 
the holy water to each other across the 
ages. The poet develops, with an extra- 
ordinary richness of symbols and a strict 
sense of construction, only one central 
certitude: the blood that flows in men’s 
veins, the blood that they shed “for 
carnal cities,” is the same blood that 
flowed in the veins of the Child in the 
Crib, and the same blood that was shed 
on the Cross. Everything is deduced 
from that beginning: the dogma of the 
resurrection of the body, which inspires 
Péguy to a magnificent vision, the 
meaning of human death, and the un- 
folding of centuries are arranged around 
this central Fact. Through the Incarna- 
tion, the abyss between eternity and 
time has for once been broken, but this 
one instance is not shut up at a single 
point within all ages—rather, this one 
time transfigures every single instant: 
the same blood which was shed one day 
is also that which is poured forth at the 
altar. The armies of Rome and Greece, 
the great empires of Asia, have existed 
only for Christ, just as those centuries 
which have come after Him. 


In this way the poet detaches a sin- 
gularly profound idea of Christian civi- 
lization. It is not simply a matter of 
applying an order, or a morality that 
is drawn from the Gospel and set down 
in terms of precepts for everyday exist- 
ence. It is not what in human terms 
would be called equilibrium. It is that 
form of life among creatures who cease- 
lessly reconsititute themselves and the 
whole of creation to its mission as wit- 
ness of the Creator, in this way render- 
ing to souls and to things themselves 
that purity, that childhood “protected 
from routine,” for which Péguy never 
stopped yearning. For to be a Chris- 
tian is to imitate Jesus Christ, and first 
of all to imitate the childhood of Jesus in 
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order to prepare oneself to imitate him 
even in his Passion; and that notion is 
as valid for a Christian world as for a 
Christian man. The poet of Eve per- 
forms an act of imitation, not only when 
he invokes Jesus in the cradle between 
the ass and the ox, but also when he tells 
of the universal history as the history 
of the Redemption, and especially when 
his poetry is a praise of the earth in 
such a way that it is God’s earth. He 
praises all of it—fields and woods, flowers 
and plains, cathedrals and chapels, loyal- 
ty to country, the honor of fathers’ 
homes, poverty, distress, and finally, 
crowning all, summing up in their paral- 
lel deaths earthly heroism and divine 
holiness, the two patrons, Genevieve 
and Joan—the whole earth ends up being 
—not, as Jacob Boehme said, the port- 
rait of an absent person—but the portrait 
of a person who is present. 

The poet returns, as to his dominant 
leit-motif, to the victory over time the 
destroyer through “the mysterious link 
of the carnal and the spiritual.” It is 
this theme which sums up the famous 
doctrinal lines which follow upon 
Heureux ceux qui sont morts pour 
quatre coins de terre: 


Car le surnaturel est lui-méme charnel 

Et l'arbre de la grace est raciné pro- 
fond 

Et plonge dans le sol et cherche 
jusqu’au fond 

Et l'arbre de la race est lui-méme 
éternel. 

Et l’éternité méme est dans le tem- 
orel 

Et l’arbre de la grace est raciné pro- 
fond 

Et plonge dans le sol et touche 
jusqu’au fond. 

Et le temps est lui-méme un temps 
intemporel. 


This is the theme which again domi- 
nates the whole great litany of the Re- 
surrection of the Body, that return of 
men to the countryside of long ago 





where they recognize “those paths which 
they followed in their earliest child- 
hood.” 


Quand l'homme reviendra dans son 
premier village 

Chercher son ancient corps parmi ses 
compagnons 

Dans ce modeste enclos ot nous ac- 
compagnons 

Les morts de la paroisse et ceux du 
voisinage. 


The finale which resolves the great 
composition on the most modest note, 
returning thought from vast historic dis- 
tances to familiar saints, once again 
gathers together the sheaf: 


Ainsi Dieu ne sait pas entre tant de 
beaux jours 

Ce qu'il aime le mieux, si cest la 
jeune enfance 

Et si c'est le travail ou les jeux et la 
danse 

Ou la fidélité des terrestres amours.. . 


Ainsi Dieu ne sait pas, ainsi le divin 
maitre 

Ne sait quel retenir et placer hors de 
lieu, 

Et pour lequel tenir, et sil faut 
vraiment mettre 
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L'amour de la patrie aprés l'amour 

de Dieu. 

In a conversation in January 1914, 
Péguy was able to say to Lotte that in 
his great poem, which was “all fruit- 
fulness and all discipline, a complete 
bursting forth in the sheaf and a com- 
plete order in the granary,” he had 
placed himself “from the start at the 
point where the greatest mysteries of 
faith cross and blend... in the axis of 
the temporal and the axis of the eter- 
nal;... that is, that he placed himself 
at the very heart of the Incarnation.” 


translated by JOSEPH E. CUNNEEN 





1 The’ joy of “being inside,” of being part 
of the communion of saints, is translated in 
Péguy’s vocabulary, by the frequency and the 
vibration of the word ensemble, which he re- 
peats with obvious delight. Thus, in the 
Mystére de la Charité: 

There is the Communion of Saints; it begins 
in Jesus; he is inside it. He is at its head. 
All prayers, all trials together (ensemble) ; 
all works, all merits, all virtues together 
with Jesus and all the other saints together, 
work and pray for everyone together, for 
all Christendom, for the salvation of the 
world together... 
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DEATH: A TEST FOR LOVE, 
A CONDITION OF FREEDOM 


OWEVER DIFFERENT our human lives 
may be, they all, without excep- 
tion, start with birth and end with death. 
But for my birth, I have no responsibility 
whatever, and I keep no remembrance 
of it. Its circumstances (time, place, race, 
family, etc.,) will influence—as we well 
know—the whole of my destiny; yet in no 
way does it depend on me. Blessed or 
cursed, it stands irreversible, Unreforma- 
ble. For ever, it is what it has been. It 
belongs to the past. 

It is altogether different with my 
death. Certainly inevitable, my death 
however, zs not yet. It will be: it is up to 
me to foresee it and to prepare for it. My 
freedom which had nothing to do with 
my birth, finds here a possible ground 
for action—at least, in that if I wanted 
to, I could, at this very moment, bring 
about my death. Suicide is a permanent 
possibility for. man—and who has not 
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thought of it at the time of his first de- 
ceptions or of his most bitter disappoint- 
ments? Similarly, the conservation of life 
may be looked upon as the result of a 
progressive acceptance. 

Actually though, rather than assent- 
ing to life or refusing it, many cling to 
it with a frenzy which is all anguish 
and voluntary blindness. We are afraid 
of death and we try all we can to for- 
get it. “Sure, I will die, too”; however, 
there is no divertissement, be it noble 
or vulgar, that we have not dared to 
invent in order to cloud this too ob- 
vious necessity. Avoiding what reminds 
us of it, we always pretend that this 
possibility concerns others, only others, 
and we live on more or less duped by 
our insincerity. But in this matter as 
in all others, repression or insincerity 
profoundly disturbs conscience and life. 
For the onlookers, we behave as though 
we were in full possession of ourselves, 
but secretly we ceaselessly measure the 
proximity of the abyss and we apprehend 
—sometimes more, sometimes less—an in- 
sane vertigo. Rather than lying to one- 
self, rather than playing a comedy or a 
tragi-comedy, would it not be more sim- 
ple, more courageous, more human to 
serenely meditate the mystery of death 
—of my death? 


Very well, but how can I throw light 
on this subject? For, though my death 
is absolutely certain, its modalities re- 
main covered with incertitudes and it 
possesses the unique character of be- 
ing in its integrity ‘““unexperimentable.” 
Those who cross it do not come back 
to tell us how the affliction came about 
nor how they responded to it, nor how 
we should meet it when our turn comes. 
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Strictly personal, death is an action 
where the experience of others is for us 
of very little help. Whoever, on the oth- 
er hand, wants to “think” death, to dis- 
cover its meaning, can do so only in re- 
lation to a metaphysical or religious 
world-view, in which death will be an 
inseparable part of the whole. Nonethe- 
less, a concrete philosophy has to ex- 
plore all the paths, to pick up all the 
indications which may bring us a little 
closer to the mystery. We would like to 
point out a few of these. 


é one GREAT SUFFERING which is feared, 
at the very thought of our death, 
the suffering we already feel when 


around us beloved friends or relatives 
pass away, is separation. A thorough in- 
vestigation of all forms of pleasure, satis- 
faction, happiness and joy would show 
that, in spite of apparent and explain- 


able contradictions, the element of bliss 
is always found in the birth or deepen- 
ing of a union, whereas a separation 
on the contrary, is always marked with 
suffering, pain, unhappiness, sadness. 
However we explain it, death will re- 
main the breaking of a modality of the 
union of man with the world, with his 
loved ones, with his own body. For this, 
death will always be distressing. Christ 
was not ashamed of crying before the 
tomb of Lazarus. But according as this 
mode of union broken by death will 
concretely be thought of as the only one 
possible to man, or as a particular mode 
subordinated to others, the suffering will 
be altogether different. 

In the first case, death is the defini- 
tive misfortune, for which there is no 
way out, no remedy. It is annihilation. 
I identified myself with my wealth, with 
my belongings, with what I had, and I 
will have nothing any more (which with- 
in this hypothesis means: I will be noth- 
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ing). I loved mainly his body, our love 
hardly went beyond the level of sexual 
relations and physical caresses, and this 
body lies there, inert, and soon will be 
placed in a coffin and buried under- 
ground: nothing of him will remain for 
me. This woman furiously throws her- 
self on the corpse of her lover, clings 
to him, roars her animal despair. In- 
deed nothing will remain of the posses- 
sions and caresses, and for those who 
here on earth knew no other joys but 
these, death presents itself as the abso- 
lute end, Evil itself. 


But if love has been spiritualized, if 
it rises to the level of friendship, if the 
objective fact of being there and of ex- 
teriorly manifesting one’s presence— 
however precious this may be—is entire- 
ly or almost entirely subordinated to the 
fact of being-with (which cannot be ob- 
jectified or described), of merging our 
existences into a common destiny, of be- 
ing we rather than two juxtaposed I's, of 
being together opened to love rather 
than imprisoned into an egoism for two, 
then the tearing apart of death, how- 
ever crushing and painful it remains, 
does not reach the very depth of this 
love, of this friendship. The experience 
—to which bear witness, among others, 
the Lettres a l’absent (Letters to the Ab- 
sent one) of Mireille Duponey or Liens 
immortels (Immortal Bonds) of Alice 
Ollé-Laprune—of a communion which 
stays alive after the death of one of the 
espoused, is not so rare among the Chris- 
tian communities. Death, this time, far 
from being felt as a definitive absence, 
rather makes manifest that I was reach- 
ing the beloved more intimately than I 
could be conscious of, and above all, 
could express. The disappearance of the 
apparent means of our love discloses to 
me (as was already indicated by the spot- 
less fidelity that was ours at the occa- 
sion of temporary separations) that our 
reciprocal presence could do without 
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the exterior signs without being really 
changed. 

Once the first numbness of this sweep- 
ing distress which overtakes us at the 
death of a very dear husband, child, fa- 
ther or mother has passed, are they not 
many who have the experience, some- 
times as soon as they collect themselves 
by his death bed, that the loved one is 
still very close to them, no more in this 
lying corpse, but with them in the in- 
terior dialogue? The preservation of 
communion with this missing one now 
depends on_ the 
faithfulness. 


survivor, on _ his 
If I declare him to be 
nothing any more, or that at least, 
no intimacy with him is still acces- 
sible to me, he will not be anything 
for me any more, in fact, and I will have 
freely accomplished his death, his anni- 
hilation for me. But if far from con- 
sidering his memory as an inert and si- 
lent relic, I inspire myself with his spir- 
it, I keep myself within his radiance, I 
consult him in the depth of my heart, 
he does not die for me. “Illusion,” will 
say all those whose mind has been 
shaped by positivism. Experience would 
have something to say, but it is clear 
that the very postulate of rationalism 
prevents those who assent to it from 
having access to this kind of experience. 
In fact, we enter into a domain where, 
on an objective ground certainly, reality 
depends nonetheless upon our liberty. 
Isn't this always the case, as soon as love 
steps in? Without any action on my part, 
the other person exists certainly and I 
exist equally without him; but that the 
two of us constitute a united couple, a 
pair of friends, this rests on our free 
will. The being of our communion is 
really created by our oath—which Is ex- 
plicit in marriage, and implicit most of 
the time in friendship—which binds us 
to one another. 


This being so, it is up to our fidelity 
to perpetuate it, even beyond the or- 
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deal of death. Our betrayal alone could 
end it. There are such friends to whom 
I feel closer and who have on me a 
deeper actual influence because they are 
dead, than others from whom life has 
simply separated me or with whom I 
rub shoulders every day. It is enough for 
me to recollect myself in order to find 
them as they were and infinitely better, 
so understanding and so good that be- 
fore them all masks and all deceits are 
abandoned, and we live together in such 
an intimate way as is unknown in this 
world where bodies keep us apart. Fol- 
lowing the proverb, love and friendship 
are stronger than death. For one who 
had this experience, the wound that the 
death of a loved one causes does not 
contain that incurable venom which poi- 
sons the existence of those who limit 
themselves to the tangible. The well- 
founded hope that death will not cut 
all bonds permits us to face it with ser- 
enity. To one who can say with Thérése 
of the Child Jesus “I will spend my 
heaven doing good on earth,” death no 
longer appears as an incurable break, 
it ceases to be the greatest suffering. 
To the extent that the true love 
in which I already participate down here 
can blossom only in the beyond, I may 
legitimately aspire after death—not for 
itself, but inasmuch as it conditions the 
awaited encounter. “I would like to dis- 
solve to be with Christ” (St. Paul) ; 
“Come, Lord Jesus, do not delay any 
longer” (St. John); “I am dying from 
not dying” (St. Theresa of Avila). 
Throughout the Christian centuries, the 
same invocation is ever echoed. “There 
is a man,” says Lacordaire, “whose tomb 
is guarded by love.” Although he no 
longer grants us this familiar contact 
the disciples enjoyed, Jesus remains 
present among us. Above all to him goes 
the friendship, the fidelity which defies 
death and the disappearing of habitual 
appearances. He was foreseeing it him- 
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self when he announced to the apostles: 
“I tell you the truth, it is good for you 
that I go. For if I would not go, the 
Spirit would not come to you.” The 
spiritual presence is infinitely superior 
to the visible presence. 

Assuredly, few are the desires for 
death that spring from love alone. Very 
often—as is shown by my friend André 
Godin in a yet unpublished thesis—they 
correspond to a process of disengagement 
which rather shows a diminution or a 
deviation of affectivity. It would be a 
gross illusion to ascribe any mystical 
value to declarations which only reflect 
despair or selfish coiling up. It remains 
that among genuine saints, love for Je- 
sus Christ can be so intense that, with- 
out doing anything to hasten the mo- 
ment of their death, they await it with 
a shudder of joy. 

We are far, in their case, from the 
initial horror which constitutes our com- 
mon lot. Indeed death sets up itself as 
a judge of our affections. How different 
is my reaction toward it according to 
whether my attachment gets bogged in 
the flesh or leaps toward the spiritual! 
Death is the great test for love. 


II 


BY FIDELITY beyond the grave, is it 
not illusory? In reality the dead one, 
whether or not he remains alive for 


me, is he still living? Crucial questions, 
to which, at all times, the spontaneous 
belief of humanity, such as it is ex- 
pressed in the religions and in most 
metaphysics, has given a positive answer. 
One postulate alone, one should notice, 
—which is valid only for certain spe- 
cial disciplines—commands the negation. 
This postulate, they adopt and unduly 
extend, those who cannot or will not 
continue with the dead this friendship 
we have spoken of. In this relation of 
fidelity, “experience” (if we be permit- 
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ted to use this ambiguous word) ac- 
knowledges the other, not at all as the 
product of an over-heated imagination, 
but as real, as acting. And, experience 
for experience, it is obvious that we 
have not one proof of an annihilation 
—how would we?—while thousands of 
tales from all peoples keep alive the 
belief in immortality and pretend to 
relate communications with and inter- 
ventions of the beyond. 

Legends, superstitions? Often, very 
often, assuredly. But only one well estab- 
lished case would suffice to justify this 
un-uprootable conviction. Does this case 
exist? 

Nearly two thousand years ago, a man 
died, posted naked upon a slave gibbet, 
after atrocious corporeal and moral suf- 
ferings. In order to make sure He was 
dead, although this was indubitable, < 
Roman soldier pierced His heart. With 
Him was dying the hope of a little group 
of friends who had saluted Him as be- 
ing the Messiah, the Saviour of the 
world. Lamentable failure on this Good 
Friday evening. All His companions have 
abandoned Him, as early as the eve, at 
the moment when He was apprehended 
by the police. The head of His apostles 
has denied Him three times, swearing: 
“This man I do not know.” That is an- 
other of His friends, the one who sold 
Him for thirty silver pieces! Now that 
He is dead, nothing remains of His 
work. 

A few days later, however, this work 
comes to life again and, after two mil- 
leniums of diverse events, continues 
more alive than ever: it is the Catholic 
Church. 

The origin of this new life: the un- 
shakable triumphant faith, the certitude 
of the resurrection of Christ. It was not 
accepted painlessly. Nobody, it seems, 
was expecting it: after such a death! 
Some disciples—He will reach them on 
the road—were returning home com- 
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menting with sadness on their deceived 
hopes; at the same time the women were 
announcing visions of angels and the 
apostles had discovered the disappear- 
ance of His body. The empty sepulchre 
did not suffice to convince them. They 
will have to see Him, to hear Him, to 
eat with Him, to touch Him in order 
that the doubts be erased. But these 
same poor men, who had run away at 
the sight of a danger that was not men- 
acing them, shall stand up to all the 
mighty ones. They shall overcome all 
sufferings. They shall accept martyrdom 
to attest that He, Jesus, has defeated 
death and that they have seen Him 
alive beyond the tomb. 

This glorious life, they now remem- 
ber He had foretold it to them—at a 
moment when they were not yet ready 
to understand it—they see clearly that 
it fits in the web of his life and teach- 
ing, they know that it is the token of 
our resurrection. And in spite of the 
innumerable faults and failures of those 
who constitute and direct it, the Church 
perpetuates through the centuries the 
faithfulness of the origins, lives from the 
presence of His living head, the resur- 
rected dead. 

This fact, established as it is by the 
traditions, the documents and the tre- 
mendous consequences it still develops 
in our days—if we do not admit it, it 
is not for purely historical reasons, for 
no event possesses more solid proofs, on 
the historical level. Without here going 
into discussions of apologetics concern- 
ing the person of Christ, we will, in or- 
der to elucidate a little the mystery in- 
teresting us, build upon the teachings 
of this fact: A man transcended death. 
Now, anguish overcomes us mainly when 
we wonder whether death opens a door 
upon another life or is a cul-de-sac. 
Through the example of Christ, we 
know that death is a road, not an end. 

Even after the resurrection of Jesus 
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Christ however, the characteristics of 
life beyond the grave are not copiously 
given—and doubtless the mystery must 
remain an essential condition of the test 
death is. Let us retain at least what we 
can learn from it. 

If we read the brief pages in which 
the gospels describe the Resurrection, 
it does not appear that Jesus “came out” 
of the tomb as the painters like to rep- 
resent Him. We only read of an angel 
who overturns the stone and exposes an 
already deserted sepulchre. Rather than 
a reanimation of the corpse lying on 
white stone, one must picture that, on 
this Sunday suddenly, the 
pieces of linen that were around the 
remains dropped, empty, as Peter and 
John will find them a little later. The 
mortal body of Christ disappears. But 
from this moment, for manifesting visi- 
bly, tangibly His life and His presence, 
He will assume the appearance—or bet- 
ter the body—he will want, where and 
when He will want it. Thus, to spare the 
disciples a too violent psychological 
shock, He will not always take a body 
absolutely identical to the one they had 
known before His death. Neither Mary 
Magdalene, nor the disciples of Emmaus, 
nor the apostles fishing in the lake of 
Genesareth will recognize Him at once. 
Surely, through tactfulness, Jesus slight- 
ly dissembles himself in order to pre- 
pare them for His revelation. 

Certainly unique in His theanthropic 
personality, Christ nonetheless remains, 
especially for the glorious life, our proto- 
type, “the first-born from among the 
dead.” Without forgetting that He dif- 
fers from us in His quality of Head of 
the Church, whose members we are, it 
is legitimate to infer from His resurrec- 
tion to ours. And for the sake of our 
topic, we will limit ourselves to one es- 
sential detail. 

In the same way as for Him, our 
“glorious body,” our after-death body, 


morning, 
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will not be, as the one which is ours in 
this life, zmposed on us, but will depend 
on our free will. The one who is resur- 
rected gives himself a body as he pleases. 
This simple fact opens up, it seems, im- 
mense perspectives, thanks to which we 
might be able to bring out the ultimate 
meaning of death. 

Proposing in a few words the hypo- 
thesis which seems the most likely be- 
cause it joins the diverse streams of meta- 
physical and religious reflection, we 
would readily say that death is indis- 
pensable so that the fulfilment of man’s 
freedom be achieved. 

To be free is to posit oneself, it 
is to personally determine one’s way of 
acting, better still, one’s way of being. 
Now, it is undeniable that during all 
his earthly existence, man zs very little 
free. Let us say that he becomes free. 
Gradually he frees himself from heredit- 
ary, familial, social, etc., determinisms, 
he accepts or opposes, he guides him- 
self as best he can between obscure forces 
and he tries, if he truly wants to free 
himself, to turn life to the best account 
for his personal ends. But how far this 
precarious freedom is from the divine 
freedom in the image of which, still, it 
was created! 

In spite of the infinite distance that 
separates it from its model, it tends nev- 
ertheless to resemble it. Does not human 
existence give rhythm to a progressively 
increased possibility of renewal and crea- 
tion of the self? At first grafted some- 
how upon another life—that of the moth- 
er— (and grafted by an act in which he 
partook in no way, since he was not pre- 
vious to this conception), the embryo 
tries little by litthke movements that are 
independent of the material influx. 
Birth breaks the primitive symbiosis, 
projects him into a biologically autono- 
mous, but still quite dependent existence. 
The child has chosen neither his race, 
nor his family, neither the place nor 
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the time of his birth, neither his coun- 
try nor his social milieu, nor the lan- 
guage, nor the rules of etiquette, nor the 
aesthetic criteria, nor the moral princi- 
ples, nor the religious practices that his 
education transmits to him, nor his phys- 
ical temperament, nor his character, nor 
anything: he did not choose to exist. 
But once started in the adventure of 
life, little by litthe he must take upon 
himself, abandon, bend, modify all the 
“given” elements that characterize him. 
On the biological, intellectual, moral, 
social, religious level, through a series 
of weanings, of cries and of engage- 
ments, little by little he acquires his 
autonomy, he chooses the attitude that 
will define him. 

This passage from the “imposed’’ to 
the “personal” is most perceptible at the 
time of puberty. In general, the child is 
balanced, reasonable; he resembles an 
adult more than an adolescent does. In 
the thick of the crisis, the adolescent 
questions everything. Certainly, one may 
like in him the charm of his promise 
and of his generous élan, but one must 
admit that most of the time his body 
and imagination, his intelligence and 
affectivity are out of proportion. The 
gracefulness of childhood has disappear- 
ed along with its equilibrium. But if 
the crisis is well resolved, is there any- 
thing more beautiful than a young man, 
than a young woman, in the full-blown 
harmony of a healthy body, of a culti- 
vated spirit, of a solid moral life? The 
difference and the progress are due to 
the fact that the equilibrium of the child 
is received, passive, moulded with ig- 
norances and immunizations, while the 
adult, if he successfully comes out of his 
puberty crisis, raises himself to an ac- 
tive equilibrium he has himself, at least 
partly, regained. 

At the vocation age, when it is time 
to choose a career, he himself decides, 
more or less, on the orientation of his 
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life: he actively participates in the crea- 
tion of his being. It is incumbent upon 
him, when comes the crisis of the age 
of 25 or 30, to maintain his ideal in 
concretely adapting it to the hard con- 
ditions of reality which were often ig- 
nored by the enthusiastic ardour of 
adolescence. And at maturity what de- 
fines his being, is less his origin and the 
external circumstances than his personal 
worth, the line of his action, the family 
he has founded, the works he has done. 

Yet, however deeply he has taken pos- 
session of himself, he never works but 
on a given fund: his body with its pos- 
sibilities and its defects, his character, 
his civil status, the contingent situation 
of the world at this moment. In order 
to be truly “the son of his works,” the 
son of his will and of his freedom, in 
short in order to posit himself, it would 
be necessary that man could give him- 
self the body that suits him and deter- 
mine by himself the kind of relations 
he will have with other beings. To sur- 
render the received body would thus be 
an indispensable condition of our full 
liberty. 

Now this surrender, is it not what ap- 
pears most evident in all death? As the 
butterfly surrenders the cocoon in which 
it was developing while it was a chry- 
salis, so when we will reach our defini- 
tive stage, we will leave behind this 
body which was the first and essential 
condition of our spiritual maturation. 
We shall give to ourselves, as Christ in 
His life beyond the grave, the body we 
will want. The body which is ours dur- 
ing the becoming is only somehow the 
matrix where is formed the being I shall 
be, and which is incarnated spirit. In- 
dispensable during the embryonic life, 
the role of the matrix ceases at the mo- 
ment of birth; thus, this body, which I 
did not choose and cannot dispense with 
during my becoming, shall disappear in 
order that my being be realized. And it 
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shall be up to me, if it would please me 
as it is, to assume a totally similar one. 
Identical or different, it will truly be 
my body this time, the one I have want- 
ed. Thus do we see Jesus Christ keep- 
ing in His glorious body the stigmata 
and the mark of the nails at His hands 
and feet, without being satisfied with 
simply animating anew the bloodless, 
torn and disfigured corpse enclosed in 
the Sepulchre. 

What is true of my relation to my 
body, would it not be true of all the 
other relations which define my being? 
At the moment of dying, everything is 
questioned again (much more radically 
than at the time of puberty) and I have 
to choose myself, my definitive attitude 
toward the universe, others, myself and 
God. Down here, in the measure in 
which I rise to spiritual autonomy, I 
become master of this attitude. Without 
changing anything in the “en-sor” of oth- 
er beings, it depends on me whether God 
be for me real or non-existent, accord- 
ing to whether I will live as a religious 
man or as an atheist. It depends on me 
whether others be for me brothers or in- 
different ones, according to whether I in- 
volve myself with them in the adven- 
ture of existence or, alone, I play my 
mean and scornful game. It depends on 
me whether the universe have a magni- 
ficent meaning for our divinization or it 
seems to me absurd, nauseating, hope- 
less, according to whether I relate to it 
in an enthusiastic offering and in a joy- 
ous service or I break all relations that 
would not be of a cold scientific tech- 
nique or of a sensual selfishness. It de- 
pends on me whether I build myself a 
sincere, loving, creative personality or 
I wither in a sterile lucidity and a 
wicked destruction, according to wheth- 
er I will return to my origins in a fruit- 
ful meditation or I will spread myself 
in introspection and diversion. 





But here below, one must admit, I 
can only mark a trend: I am becoming 
free, I am not yet free in the full sense 
of the term. And my earthly options 
seem to be mostly preparatory exercises, 
“rehearsals” (as one rehearses a play or 
a set speech) for the definitive option; 
they educate my liberty to spring up. 
Let us transpose again on the spiritual 
level the biological comparison of em- 
bryonic life. In his prenatal existence, 
the child learns most of the movements 
he will need on the day of his birth; his 
heart gains its proper movement, he 
moves head, arms and legs, he even ab- 
sorbs and digests what he can. Similar- 
ly, if we be permitted this expression, 
down here we are “embryos of spirits.” 
During the terrestrial becoming, we 
practice positing the definitive act, what- 
ever the time and the conditions, exter- 
nal or internal, of our human existence. 
There hardly is any common measure be- 
tween the progressive initiation of life 
and the sudden revelation which crowns 
it at death. If the child could remem- 
ber, he would tell us the abyss which 
separates his life in the mother’s womb 
and the existence birth throws him into, 
and how little the first one, although 
preparing it, permitted him to foresee 
the second. We have all been through 
this experience, but none of us ever 
went to teach the children still in ges- 
tation about it. Without pushing this 
parallel too far—which would render 
it ridiculous—is not our terrestrial ex- 
istence from the point of view of our 
spiritual being, what the prenatal exist- 
ence was for our becoming? Death, ac- 
cording to the beautiful expression of 
the old martyrologies is the dies natalis, 
the day of the genuine birth, where this 
time, I will make myself what I want 
to be for eternity. That is why even our 
deceased friends let the ordeal of dying 
remain a mystery to us. 

Much more than the corporeal birth, 
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the death of each one considered as an 
act of auto-position is a unique event, 
strictly unforeseeable—since utterly free 
—for which the experience of others 
would be of no use: we shall have to act 
as the creators of ourselves. The platonic 
formula on “life, apprenticeship of 
death” becomes, in this perspective, pro- 
foundly significant. The chief action of 
our terrestrial existence is precisely the 
one which ends it, the one with which 
the becoming ceases in order to make 
way for being, the act of dying. 

Yes, it is an act. The witness of a 
death-struggle would be tempted to see 
only passivity, failing. This is because 
he only perceives the failing of the be- 
coming, the downfall of this transitory 
body which, its role being done, is effec- 
tively exhausted. But this sad sight is 
only the reverse of reality. Breaking the 
bond that held him to the world of 
determinisms and constraints, the true 
self blossoms and freely chooses the 
relations that shall constitute him. Upon 
an existential ground which my liberty 
can neither annihilate nor create (the 
reality-in-itself of God, of others, of the 
world and of myself), it depends on me 
to create their reality for me, my being 
with them or without them, communion 
or isolation, friendship or hatred. And 
what matters for me, my being—by op- 
position to my raw existence—is preci- 
sely this freely chosen attitude. Let us 
not imagine however an ex _ nthilo 
creation by an isolated being. The ac- 
tion of freedom in us is essentially a 
response to an invitation. The artist 
creates only when attracted by the beau- 
ty of the world or by inspiration. Simi- 
larly, I create myself as a free “person” 
only in an encounter with someone else, 
only in answer to the grace of God. 

But I am the one who utters this an- 
swer, and it can be a refusal as well as 
an acceptance, a more or less radical 
refusal, a more or less generous accept- 
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ance. Also there will be an infinite di- 
versity among beings, each one choosing 
himself in an original, unforeseeable, in- 
imitable way. 

If we would like to rank this diversity, 
in theological terms, we would have to 
admit an infinity of “degrees” between 
the highest of heaven and the lowest of 
hell. That is exactly what it is, in fact. 
The option posited in the act of dying 
is in itself definitive, immutable. Eter- 
nity, everyone knows it, has no common 
measure with time: it can be assimilated 
neither with a very long duration nor 
with an instant. Every time we succeed 
—if we ever succeed in this on earth— 
in grasping totality as such (in poe- 
try, love or mystical ecstasy, for in- 
stance) eternity erupts in us. But we fall 
back, alas! into temporality; since we 
apprehend only partially realities that 
are themselves particular, we are really 
obliged to multiply our imperfect grasp- 
ings and this “discourse” is at the origin 
of temporal “becoming.” But in the act 
of dying we will precisely have to invent 
our mode of immediate participation 
with the totality of existents. The choice 
made, in full light, there will be no rea- 
son nor any possibility to question it 
again. Thus, each one of us will be, for 
eternity, exactly what he wants to be. 
God has committed man to the hands 
of his own counsel. Each one will make 
himself as he pleases. And no one shall 
regret his choice. The regret would in 
fact suppose, as regards the ‘option, a 
second moment. But if there was place 
for a second moment, why would there 
not be place for a third moment for a 
new choice, a fourth one for a new re- 
gret, etc.? This would no longer be eter- 
nity, understood as an immediate par- 
ticipation in the totality of the real, but 
a single prolongation of the inconsisten- 
cy of becoming, a period of experiences 
and of corrections. 

Since each one will be precisely what 


he wants to be, no one will regret his 
choice. However, this does not mean 
that all will equally participate in beati- 
tude. As we briefly indicated at the be- 
ginning of this essay, happiness is meas- 
ured by union, suffering by rupture. 
The highest degree of heaven, conse- 
quently (we resort to an obviously in- 
adequate spatial representation) will be 
the one where the being will have will- 
ed himself with others to a maximum, 
in a loving communion with the whole 
of reality. And the lowest degree of hell 
will be the one where, coiled up upon 
himself in isolation, the being will be 
excluded from others to a maximum, 
will have willed himself to be without. 

With or without: all is summed up 
in the alternative between these two 
prepositions. At the heart of all our 
free acts an option between the two at- 
titudes these prepositions characterize 1s 
tentatively taking place. Metaphysicians 
will doubtless say that liberty does not 
necessarily imply choice. For the infi- 
nite being, let us admit it. But the lim- 
ited being will always have to choose 
between that by which he participates 
in all others and that by which it is 
possible for him to shut himself up upon 
himself. The distinction between the 
“closed” and the “opened” rules the 
whole moral and religious order where 
it defines the two contradictory poles 
of egoism and charity. 

At the moment of dying, a _ being 
measures himself. He chooses the degree 
of intimacy with others (God, the society 
of spirits and the whole universe) or, on 
the other hand, he coils up upon him- 
self, whichever seems preferable to him. 
He takes up for eternity the attitude 
that pleases him. It is in this total con- 
text that one must understand the 
aphorism: “In death, all men are equal.” 
Not only because all go through the 
same ordeal, but above all because none 
of them is handicapped by the circum- 
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stances imposed on his terrestrial be- 
coming. The materiality of the acts or 
the merits “acquired” (like a treasure) 
will not count much at this moment. 
What alone will matter will be the fun- 
damental orientation of the soul toward 
communion or toward isolation. This 
orientation, every man, whatever be his 
civil status, his heredity or the condi- 
tions of his existence, has little by little 
adopted by himself. 

The fact that at death everything is 
questioned anew and that the sudden 
revelation does not prolong in a homo- 
geneous way the progressive initiation, 
in no way strips the actions, or at least 
the attitudes, of our terrestrial life of 
their value. Experience, under its many 
negative and positive forms, educates our 
liberty. Sin—which always coincides with 
the egoistic or prideful coiling up upon 
oneself—may, through the disgust it gen- 
erates, open up to communion, just as 
the normal development of a virtuous 
life can. But the latter is an infinitely 
better way (on the condition, of course, 
that it is not vitiated by pharisaism, 
which still is a form of this subtle self- 
pride). The being who is oriented to- 
ward charity, who all his life searched 
for a more profound union with God 
and others, shall blossom spontaneously 
at the moment when this communion 
will be offered to him. There is hardly 
any possible hesitation about the eter- 
nal destiny of a genuinely charitable 
man, and the Church, who forbids her- 
self to afirm the damnation of any one 
soul in particular, counts innumerable 
saints whose beatitude she certifies. 


As for the soul coiled up upon itself, 
for it the final option takes on mainly 
a tragic character. It is absolutely pos- 
sible for it to be totally converted as 
it reaches the definitive level of being. 
But the turnabout will be the more 


painful—in consideration of the ac- 
quired habits—the more this egoism 
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has hardened. And this difficulty, exact- 
ly proportioned, constitutes the Chris- 
tian purgatory (which, in this hypo- 
thesis, it is not necessary to think of in 
a temporal fashion) . Finally, it may hap- 
pen that, despite the totally new con- 
ditions of the option, the finite and 
egoistic being persists in the refusal of 
charity and wills himself for ever sepa- 
rated and in hell. 


Of this choice, of this double possibili- 
ty, have we not the shadow of an ex- 
perience in the profound reaction that 
provokes in us the belief in a near death? 
The imminence of danger liberates us 
from our ties and releases at the same 
time a strong liberation of affectivity. 
Now, very often, one witnesses in the 
being thus shaken, either a conversion 
from the mediocre to the better, or con- 
trarily an exacerbation of the sensual 
egoism. The intrusion of the absolute 
into the human life consecrates and 
fixes the generally accepted orientation, 
it does not overturn it. The Sparken- 
broke of Charles Morgan’s novel, if he 
remains for ever marked by the preco- 
cious experience he had in the familial 
cellar, becomes neither more altruistic 
nor more religious. On the other hand 
the Annick whose story Jacqueline Vin- 
cent tells us in Comme par mégarde 
(As though inadvertently), has his in- 
nate generosity open up only under the 
sun of death. Apart from literary refer- 
ences, at the level of our daily existence, 
have we not all met some of these be- 
ings, some consecrating to charity the 
whole of what they consider as the sur- 
plus of a menaced existence, others only 
racing with greater frenzy toward pleas- 
ures and ambitious competition? The 
very thought of death works like a cata- 
lyst and forces us to take a position. 
Has not the meditation on death always 
been recommended by ascetics in every 
period and does it not find a normal 
place in the development of a retreat? 
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Death provokes liberty, and reveals the 
depths of hearts. 


‘ips TWO THEMES developed, meet. 

Death is at once a test for love and 
a condition of freedom, for freedom has 
no other profound significance but to 
permit love. The Triune God who has 
created us, invites us to participate in 
His intimate life, which is charitable 
communion among the Three Persons. 
Invites us: for how could He be inter- 
ested by a being who would not have 
freely chosen to love Him?—1.e., one who 
would not have personally overcome the 
temptation of refusal or betrayal. This 
helps us to understand the sense of this 
terrestrial adventure. 


Every man is born in a community 
which imposes itself on him as a fact 
anterior to his free will. But the more 
he becomes conscious of his personal au- 
tonomy, the more it depends on him, 
either to break the relations which link 
him to others, or, on the contrary, to 
assume them and deepen them. Accord- 
ing to his choice, he will either close 
himself up in the isolation of egoism 
and pride, he will live without others, 
or he will open himself up to commu- 
nion with God and men encountered 
in faith and love. As in the order of 
birth, we start with a rich but confused 
primitive complex—whose elements are 
distinguished by the analysis and are 
brought together again by the synthesis 
—the dialectic is fulfilled in the order 
of love only when, freed from the im- 
posed community, we freely assent to 
communion. But when we say liberty we 
include the possibility of breaking off 
along the way. Just as the analysis is in- 
dispensable to pass from the confusion of 
the complex to the harmony of the syn- 
thesis, but implies if one stops short (as 
is the case with these primitive minds set 
on scientism) the danger of missing both 
the complex and the synthesis; so liber- 
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ty alone makes it possible to pass from 
community to communion, but involves 
the risk of an individualist isolation 
which tears one away from the commu- 
nity without introducing him to com- 
munion. 

Therefore, he who wants to make a 
success of his life shall simultaneously 
aspire to the highest freedom and un- 
flinchingly guide this freedom in the 
direction of charity. With this condi- 
tion, death for him will be deprived of 
its sinister character of absolute rupture. 
It has often been noticed that the primi- 
tive man or the little child accepts death 
with much more ease than most civil- 
ized adults. This is because the child 
and the primitive hardly free themselves 
from the community. The problem of 
their destiny and of their strictly per- 
sonal survival worries them very little. 
But anguish mostly tortures the already 
evolved being who stops at the inter- 
mediary stage between community and 
communion. “Deracinated” as the so- 
ciologists say, uprooted from the group 
in which he was born, he has not yet 
involved himself in a new union, nor 
built himself a superior milieu in which 
he will blossom in love. And when, 
moreover, he has chosen isolation, death 
must appear to him as the worst of cat- 
astrophes, for it threatens to annihilate 
this I to which alone he clings. On the 
contrary, while glancing at the testi- 
mony of the saints, we saw that those 
who raise themselves to genuine com- 
munion do not fear death: it will only 
change the form of their love, it will 
destroy nothing. 


The fanaticism of certain young Hit- 
lerians who were rushing headlong into 
the carnage in the intoxication of the 
first battles of 1940 resulted from their 
over-integration in the community. One 
cannot help thinking, in this connec- 
tion, of those animals which thoughtless- 
ly sacrifice themselves for the good of 
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the species. Such a death is unworthy of 
man. 

But the attitude of the one who de- 
serts through egoism is hardly worth 
more. Without concern for others or for 
the superior interests at stake in the con- 
flict, he only considers his own well-be- 
ing. If he uses freedom, it is in the sense 
of isolation. And he is the one who, un- 
able to withstand the wounds of exist- 
ence, will commit suicide when the dis- 
appointments are too great, when life, 
from his own individual point of view 
is no longer worth living. 

The Christian, on the contrary, knows 
that, according to the word and exam- 
ple of Christ, there is no greater love 
than to lay one’s life down for those 
he loves, than to give it out of oneself, 
freely, through love. 

The submission to death through in- 
stinct, the refusal of death through self- 
love, the suicide through egoism consti- 
tute so many crimes. But generously ac- 
cepted, death confers the supreme ac- 
complishment on those who dispose of 
themselves with a view to charity. If we 
wish to measure the abyss between the 
community which precedes or excludes 
personal freedom and the communion 
which follows and crowns it, let us ap- 
praise the difference between the gregar- 
ious folly of death for the race and the 
sacrifice of one’s life offered by a sol- 
dier who exposes himself to danger in 
order to save a companion or accom- 
plish a mission. But whereas the com- 
munity negates freedom, voluntary isola- 
tion perverts it, which is much worse. 
Thus the general reprobation which stig- 
matizes the deserter or the self-murder- 
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er is justified (although the act of sui- 
cide, even when immediately followed 
by death is but the penultimate act of 
existence, the last one being that of dy- 
ing which may radically transform the 
moral orientation) . 

At any rate, the most human and 
most Christian attitude in facing life 
and in the perspective of death, is the 
progressive opening to the totality of 
the real, the apprenticeship of an ever 
more intimate communion with God, 
others, one’s deeper self and the uni- 
verse. Then, since in charity we will 
profoundly participate in everything 
that is, we will be able, like Francis of 
Assisi, to end our canticle of the crea- 
tures praising our sister death. 


Laudate si, mi Signore, per sora 
nostra morte corporale de la quale 
nulu omo vivente po’scampare. 

Guaia quilli che morrano in le pec- 
cata mortal. 

Beati quilli que si trovarano in le 
tue santissime voluntati, ca la morte 
secunda non li potera far mal. 


Be praised, my Lord, for our sister, 
bodily death, from whom no living 
man can escape. 

Woe to them who shall die in mor- 
tal sin. 

Blessed those who shall be found 
in Thy most holy will, for the second 
death will not be able to do them ill. 


O day of Encounter, I await you in 
peace for I hope, Lord, in your immense 
Bounty. 


Translated by Leo PARE 





THE NEGRO MIDDLE CLASS 
AND DESEGREGATION 


ee STUDY OF THE BLACK bourgeoisie 1s 

in a sense the logical outgrowth of 
the study of the Negro family which I 
began thirty years ago. At that time it 
was my conviction that the study of the 
Negro in the United States had a wider 
significance than what was regarded then 
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as a social problem and generally re- 
ferred to as the “Negro problem.” Con- 
sequently, it occurred to me that the 
study of the Negro would gain in signi- 
ficance if it were placed in a wider 
frame of reference and defined in terms 
of a fundamental sociological problem. 
It is from this standpoint that I shall 
undertake to discuss the Negro middle 
class desegregation. 

The problem of desegregation involves 
more than racial attitudes or interper- 
sonal relations. Economic and political 
factors must be taken into account as 
well as institutions and other aspects of 
organized social life. It is especially 
significant then that on this occasion we 
are celebrating the seventy-fifth birthday 
anniversary of Professor Maclver, who 
while claiming for sociology a special 
field of interest has insisted upon the 
relevance of psychological, economic, 
political and cultural factors in the 
analysis of social relationships. Although 
I am restricting myself to the limited 
role which a new social stratum in the 
Negro community is playing in desegre- 
gation, my discussion will nevertheless 
be within the context of larger economic 
and social forces in American life. 

From whatever standpoint one may 
undertake an analysis of the process of 
desegregation, it is necessary to recognize 
the existence of a Negro community in 
the United States with a set of institu- 
tions which closely duplicate those in 
the American community. It is neces- 
sary to emphasize this fact because in 
most discussions of desegregation, there 
is an implicit assumption that Negroes 
are merely atomized individuals who 
have been excluded from full participa- 
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tion in the life of the whole society. 
The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States concerning 
the admission of Negroes to white 
schools has tended to focus attention 
upon the institutional life of the Negro 
community. Nevertheless, it is necessary 
to emphasize the organized aspects of 
Negro life in order to gain a clear in- 
sight into the sociological aspects of the 
problem of desegregation. Since there is 
a Negro community or, perhaps better, 
there are Negro communities in the 
United States, they have a locus in space. 
Some attention has been given to the 
location and character of these com- 
munities with reference to the plantation 
system of agriculture. More detailed 
studies have been carried on in cities, 
especially northern cities, where large 
Negro communities have grown up in 
response to the demands of northern 
industry. The ecological studies of 


Negro communities are important be- 


cause of the light which they throw on 
the whole subject of desegregation. If 
those who are concerned with desegre- 
gation in public education in the North 
had some knowledge of the ecological 
organization of our cities, they would 
not be puzzled or confused about segre- 
gated schools in northern cities which 
are generally the result of an ecological 
process rather than a policy of racial 
segregation. And if those in southern 
cities who are honestly concerned with 
bringing about a transition from segre- 
gated to non-segregated schools had some 
knowledge of the ecological organization 
of cities, they could meet more effectively 
the arguments of opponents who claim 
that desegregation will result in social 
anarchy and at worst sexual promiscuity. 


We are more especially interested in 
the institutions and associations in the 
Negro community since their relation 
to the process of desegregation is even 
less understood. For the purpose of this 
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discussion, an attempt will be made to 
classify these institutions according to 
their significance for a sociological anal- 
ysis of the desegregation process. ‘The 
first type includes those institutions and 
associations which serve the cultural 
needs of the Negro community. The 
most important of these institutions are 
the religious institutions. The religious 
institutions, especially the Baptist and 
Methodist, have a history spanning 
nearly two centuries. They embody more 
than any other institution the unique 
experiences, aspirations, and outlook of 
the Negroes in the United States. What- 
ever African survivals might have influ- 
enced the early history of these institu- 
tions, they are the result of the experi- 
ence of the Negro in the New World 
and embody the belief, patterns of 
thought, and behavior which the Negro 
acquired from Europeans. In this same 
category should be placed mutual aid 
associations, Negro schools and colleges 
under the control of Negro church 
organizations, Greek letter societies, and 
professional societies, although the latter 
two reveal more definitely the influence 
of the white community. 


In the second category of institutions 
and associations I would place those 
organized forms of social life which have 
their roots both in the Negro com- 
munity and in the larger American com- 
munity. This category is represented by 
the public schools which reveal to vary- 
ing degrees the extent to which these 
institutions are rooted partly in the 
Negro community and partly in the 
white community. In the South the 
Negro public schools are controlled by 
the white community but may embody 
to some extent the traditions and pat- 
terns of behavior of the Negro com- 
munity. On the other hand, in the North 
the public schools which are attended 
mainly by Negro students are part of 
the wider American community. I would 
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place in this same category those Negro 
schools and colleges which were estab- 
lished by white philanthropists and mis- 
sionaries and where the support and 
ultimate control remain in the white 
community. One would place in this 
Same category various public recrea- 
tional institutions which serve primarily 
the Negro community. 


The third category includes those in- 
stitutions and associations which have 
their roots in the white community. 
These forms of organized life are con- 
cerned principally with the economic 
activities of Negroes. The segregated 
Negro labor unions are an outstanding 
example of this type of association. Al- 
though the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters is a Negro association, it owes 
its existence to the Negro’s relation to 
the economic institutions of the Ameri- 
The relatively few 
Negro political organizations would also 
come within this category. But how 
shall we classify the Negro economic 
institutions which are owned by Negroes 
and cater specifically to the needs of the 
Negro community? I would answer this 
question by saying that such institutions 
present an anomaly and that their 
anomalous position explains their in- 
significance in the economic life of 
Negroes as well as in the American eco- 
nomy. 


can community. 


In the institutions of the first category, 
middle class Negroes have generally 
many of the leading churches and the 
played an important role as leaders. 
They have provided the ministers in 
fraternal societies. These organizations 
have been the source of the incomes 
which enabled many Negroes to main- 
tain middle class standards. However, 
the middle class leadership has always 
been under the scrutiny of leaders who 
rose from the Negro masses. Middle 
class Negroes have been more at home 
in the professional associations and in 
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the Greek letter fraternities. Moreover, 
their leadership in the schools and col- 
leges was generally undisputed. It was 
in those institutions where the control 
and support remained in the white com- 
munity that they have played the dif- 
ficult role of mediators between the 
white and Negro communities. 


In some of the institutions of the 
third category such as, for example, 
segregated public welfare agencies, mid- 
dle class Negroes have played a similar 
role. But only recently have they begun 
to play a significant role in the labor 
organizations. Although middle class 
Negroes have had a longer history in 
politics, their role has always been one 
of serving two masters. They have 
generally attempted to reconcile the in- 
terests and demands of the Negro masses 
with their personal interests and their 
desire for power which was subject in 
the final analysis to the white commu- 
nity. 

During the past fifty years the Negro 
community, despite the system of racial 
segregation, has been slowly breaking 
up or dissolving, so to speak. The 
process has been accelerated during the 
past twenty-five years. This may be seen 
first in the decline in the size and popu- 
lation of the Black Belt or those counties 
in the South where Negroes form 50 per 
cent or more of the total population. 
During this same period the proportion 
of Negroes in the population of the 
South declined from about one in three 
to close to one in five and the propor- 
tion of Negroes living in the South 
declined from nine-tenths to two-thirds. 
These changes are significant not only 
from the standpoint of the distribution 
of Negroes in the United States but from 
the standpoint of the change in the 
nature of the contacts between Negroes 
and whites. In the South it has meant 
that about one-half of the Negroes have 
contacts with whites in cities and in 
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the North it has had even greater signi- 
ficance. As the result of the greater free- 
dom of the North, Negroes are escaping 
to some extent from the Negro com- 
munity. They are entering a variety of 
occupations and associations which are 
not based in the Negro community and 
their contacts with whites are more 
secular and on the basis of individual 
competence. In recent years the legal 
attacks upon the residential segregation 
of Negroes and the integration of 
Negroes into housing projects, both 
public and private, have tended to break 
up the Negro community in cities. 


The emergence of a sizeable Negro 
middle class during the past two decades 
has tended to emphasize in some respects 
the dissolution of the Negro community. 
This has been characteristic of the Negro 
middle class in the North rather than 
in the South, since in the South the 
Negro middle class still has its economic 
roots in the Negro community. This 
explains the fact that the black middle 
class is still relatively small in the South 
and its income is less than that of the 
middle class in the North. The signi- 
ficance of the difference between the 
middle class in the two regions will be 
revealed as we view briefly the origin, 
economic basis, and social heritage of 
the middle class way of life among 
Negroes. 

The economic roots of the Negro 
middle class go back to the efforts of 
the Negroes who were free before the 
Civil War to acquire wealth. These 
efforts consisted mainly of their success 
in acquiring land or real estate and of 
the small businesses established by in- 
dependent artisans. For example, the 
real estate holdings of the free Negroes 
in the District of Columbia amounted 
to $63,000 and in Baltimore to about 
a million dollars. Among the _ free 
Negroes in Charleston, S.C., in 1860, 
there were listed 317 free persons of 
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color, including 13 Indians, who paid 
taxes on real estate valued at about a 
million dollars and 389 slaves. It has 
been estimated that the free Negroes 
acculmulated $50,000,000 in real and 
personal property before the Civil War. 
The savings and business undertakings 
of the Negroes who were free before 
the Civil War reflected the “old-style” 
bourgeois spirit which was 

among white American artisans. 


current 


The spirit of modern business enter- 
prise did not take root among Negroes 
until after Emancipation. ‘The develop- 
ment of the spirit of modern business 
was due primarily to the establishment 
of the Freedmen’s Savings Bank. This 
institution was set up by an Act of 
Congress in order to encourage thrift on 
the part of the newly emancipated 
Negroes. ‘The headquarters of the Bank 
was in the national capital and there 
were thirty-four branches in various 
cities—thirty-two being in the South. 
Although the Freedmen’s Savings Bank 
failed for reasons which we cannot go 
into here, the spirit of modern business 
enterprise caught fire among Negro 
leaders. As evidence of this one might 
cite the fact that between 1888 and 


1934, Negroes organized 134 _ banks. 


These banks were short-lived since by 
1905 only seven of all the banks or- 
ganized by Negroes were still in ex- 
istence. 


It was during this period that the 
social myth grew up among Negroes 
that business enterprise would provide 
the solution of the Negro’s economic 
and social problems. The Negro had 
experienced a brief period of high hopes 
during the Reconstruction Period that 
he would have the rights of other 
American citizens. But this was suc- 
ceeded by a period when not only 
“white supremacy” was restored in the 
South but as the result of the unresolved 
class conflict within the white commu- 
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nity, the Negro was disfranchised and 
lost his right to the same education as 
the whites, and was subjected to a le- 
galized system of racial segregation. He 
then accepted the myth of economic and 
social salvation through Negro business 
which was preached by Negro leaders all 
over the South. The myth became in- 
stitutionalized when Booker T. Wash- 
ington organized the National Negro 
Business League in 1900. From then on 
the myth was propagated through the 
Negro press, from the pulpits of Negro 
churches, and _ through pilgrimages 
throughout the South and to a lesser 
extent in the North. 


There is another phase of the social 
heritage of middle class Negroes that 
was of equal importance in shaping their 
early outlook. This was the education 
which they received in the schools estab- 
lished by northern white missionaries. 
These missionaries followed in the wake 
of the advancing Union armies and 
founded schools all over the South. Liv- 
ing in close association with their Negro 
charges and their behavior 
twenty-four hours a day, the missionaries 
were able to mold the mind of the Ne- 
gro in the image of the Puritan heritage. 
The Negro students were reared in an 
atmosphere of piety, thrift, and respect- 
ability. These three virtues were to 
distinguish them from the great masses 
of Negroes who practised a highly emo- 
tional religion, who were reputed to be 
thriftless, and whose general behavior 
was anything but respectable. To these 
schools came the children of the Negroes 
who were free before the Civil War, 
among whom there was a large per- 
centage of mulattoes. The teachings of 
the missionaries only tended to reinforce 
the tradition of respectability and gent- 
lemanly behavior which existed among 
the descendants of these free Negroes. 
Those who had a backround of uncon- 
ventional sex behavior, especially the 


guiding 
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mulattoes, could overcome the fact that 
they had been conceived in sin by liv- 
ing a pious life. Booker T. Washington, 
who was the product of missionary edu- 
cation, carried the tradition of piety, 
thrift, and respectability to ‘Tuskegee 
Institute. The National Negro Business 
League represented in a way an attempt 
to bring the gospel of piety, thrift, and 
respectability to the entire Negro race. 

At one time the city of Durham, 
North with its successful 
banks and insurance companies and 
respectable middle class, was regarded 
as a sort of capital of the old Negro 
middle class. As the result of the changes 
in the economic organization of Ameri- 
can life as well as of the changes in the 
Negro community, the capital of the 
black middle class has shifted to Chicago 
or Detroit. This shift has been indicative 
of the emergence of the new Negro mid- 
dle class which no longer cherishes the 
values and social distinctions of the old 
middle class. The old middle class which 
placed considerable value upon family 
stability, mulatto ancestry, and thrift 
constituted a sort of caste in the Negro 
community. As a privileged caste the 
old middle class enjoyed a rather secure 
position behind the walls of segrega- 
tion. 


Carolina, 


The emergence of the new Negro mid- 
dle class has been due to the migration 
of Negroes to northern cities where, as 
the result of the expansion of the Ameri- 
can economy, the occupational differen- 
tiation of the Negro population has 
been accelerated. A glance at the federal 
census of occupations will reveal that in 
the North Negroes are found in practi- 
cally all of the occupations whereas in 
the South they are still excluded from 
most of the white collar occupations- 
managerial, salaried professional, sales 
people, and office workers. Even where 
Negroes appear in these middle class 
occupations in the South, they are 
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working within the segregated Negro 
community. Consequently, according to 
the best estimates, in the South middle 
class Negroes constitute an eighth of 
the employed Negro population whereas 
in the North they constitute about a 
fourth. 


Significant differences between the 
Negro middle class in the North and 
the same class in the South appear in 
regard to their incomes. Contrary to the 
social myth concerning the great signi- 
ficance of Negro business in the South, 
Negro business enterprises in the North 
represent a larger investment of capital, 
larger business operations, and larger 
income for Negroes. Of more import- 
ance are the differences in incomes 
derived from salaries and wages. In 
the South the incomes of middle class 
Negroes begin at about $2,000 a year 
and the majority of them do not have 
annual incomes amounting to $3,000. On 
the other hand, in the North the annual 
incomes of middle class Negroes begin 
at about $2,500 and about half of them 
have incomes between $3,000 and $4,000. 
Moreover, whereas in the South less than 
one per cent of the Negroes have in- 
comes of $4,000 or more, in the North 
and West slightly more than two per 
cent have annual incomes of $4,000 or 
more and one employed Negro in every 
hundred has an income of $5,000 or 
more. Thus the Negro middle class is 
comprised almost entirely of white col- 
lar workers. The so-called wealthy Ne- 
groes and black millionaires about whom 
one reads derive their incomes from the 
entertainment world, undertaking, and 
from the “numbers” rackets and other 
forms of illegal activities. There are 
no Negro captains of industry or man- 
agers of large corporations. 


Nevertheless, the values of the new 
Negro middle class and the style of life 
which it attempts to maintain give the 
impression that it has an economic base 
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different from what it has in reality. 
This can be explained partly by some of 
the social origins of Negroes who have 
suddenly acquired incomes in recent 
years which allow them to lead a style 
of life different from that of the masses. 
The descendants of the old middle class 
continue to think of themselves as 
aristocrats whose status is determined by 
certain standards of behavior as well as 
of consumption. Those members of the 
new middle class who have been able as 
the result of education and larger em- 
ployment opportunities to rise to mid- 
dle class status have intermarried into 
the old middle class. Since the new mid- 
dle class are not the true heirs of the 
old middle class with its solid virtues 
which had some real meaning among 
a privileged caste behind the walls of 
segregation, they seek to confirm their 
new status by conspicuous consumption. 
They may scoff at the virtues and values 
of the old middle class because of their 
own feeling of inferiority. They may 
dismiss family traditions and general re- 
finement as of little value or they may 
pretend that they place no value on a 
Nevertheless, 
a certain 


light complexion. 
pretend to have 


they 
“culture” 


which they do not possess and they still 
place a high value on a light com- 
plexion, especially in women. 


The change in the character of the 
schools and colleges in which the mid- 
dle class has been educated explains the 
confused outlook of the new middle 
class. The Negro schools, which had 
once placed great value upon the making 
of men or the development of a culti- 
vated civilized person, have turned their 
attention to the making of money 
makers. The social myth of “Negro busi- 
ness’ as the means of economic and 
social salvation is cultivated as a crude 
philosophy of life. The white missiona- 
ries who were the representatives of 
piety, thrift, and respectability have been 
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long dead and their places were filled 
by middle class Negroes who have given 
a new content to piety, thrift, and re- 
spectability. The new content is partly 
of a negative type and it involves the 
rejection of everything represented by 
the Negro folk. The Negro literary and 
artistic renaissance which turned to the 
Negro folk inspiration was rejected by 
the emerging new middle class and it is 
completely forgotten today. Neverthe- 
less, the new middle class cannot escape 
from its folk background and this back- 
ground mixed with some elements of 
genteel tradition explains the fact that 
the middle class Negro is often a strange 
mixture of a gentleman and a peasant. 


Ww THIS BACKGROUND of the new 

Negro middle class and its place 
in the Negro community, we are pre- 
pared to discuss in some detail its role 
in desegregation. 


We shall begin by considering the 
role of the Negro middle class in de- 
segregation from the standpoint of the 
organization of the Negro community. 
First, there is no likelihood that the in- 
stitutions and associations which are 
rooted in the Negro community and 
serve its cultural needs will disappear in 
the foreseeable future as the result of 
desegregation. The Methodist and Bap- 
tist church organization with nearly two 
centuries of continuous history and the 
fraternal organizations and some social 
clubs which embody the historical tradi- 
tions of the Negro community will not 
be liquidated because of desegregation. 
Consequently, middle class Negroes who 
are identified with these organizations 
and derive their incomes from them will 
not work for their dissolution. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that many middle class Negroes have 
acquired vested interests in segregation. 
These vested interests are of both a 
material and non-material nature. The 
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material nature of these vested interests 
is most clearly revealed in the Negro 
business enterprises. The owners of these 
business enterprises have always tried 
to convince the Negro masses that it is 
in the latter’s interest to pay higher 
prices for inferior goods and services 
when they are provided by Negroes. 
The material advantages which middle 
class Negroes have derived from segre- 
gation include also salaries and incomes 
which are received from segregated in- 
stitutions. Then there are certain vested 
interests of a non-material nature which 
are provided by segregated institutions. 
Middle class Negroes have been able 
to enjoy a certain prestige and status 
behind the wall of segregation which 
would be threatened by desegregation. 
Moreover, middle class Negroes enjoy 
a certain emotional security by not being 
forced into competition with whites in 
the American community. Often this 
means that they may occupy positions 
for which they are unqualified and that 
they can excuse their inefficiency on the 
grounds that the Negro is, to use their 
words, “a young race” or “is only a few 
decades out of slavery.” 

Middle class Negroes do not have the 
same vested interest in the second 
category of institutions which I have 
mentioned, namely those which have 
their roots in the white community as 
well as in the Negro community. The 
system of racial segregation may provide 
them with good incomes from public 
schools and recreational facilities but 
middle class Negroes are willing never- 
theless to compete with whites in un- 
segregated public institutions. This is 
especially true in the North. It is not 
as true of middle class Negroes in border 
States and it is less true of the same class 
in the South. As the Negro carries on 
the struggle for equality, middle class 
Negroes who derive their support from 
publicly supported institutions are show- 





ing a greater disposition even in the 
South and border States to accept the 
consequences of desegregation This was 
demonstrated when the presidents of 
Negro land-grant colleges took a stand 
against the continuance of segregated 
colleges even if it threatened their own 
economic security. 


Middle class Negroes have been most 
inclined to wipe out segregation in those 
institutions which are based in the 
white community and in those associa- 
tions which owe their existence to the 
economic activities of the Negroes in 
the general American community. An 
outstanding exception is to be found in 
the case of the National Negro Business 
League which represents, as I have said, 
an unrealistic attempt to foster a sepa- 
rate economy. But even in the case of 
this organization there has been an at- 
tempt to remove the designation, Negro, 
from its name because the younger and 
more prosperous members of the League 
are employed as salesmen by large white 
corporations. Some of the older Negro 
business men who cling to the myth 
of Negro business and have a vested in- 
terest in the myth are sounding warn- 
ings against the disastrous effects of too 
rapid desegregation. 

As the walls of segregation are broken 
down, middle class Negroes bring to 
the new world certain attitudes, values, 
and patterns of behavior which they 
have acquired in the segregated Negro 
world. Some of these attitudes, values, 
and patterns of behavior are liabilities 
but others can be regarded as assets. 
There can be no gainsaying that middle 
class Negroes conform more nearly to 
the American standards of behavior than 
any other element in the Negro popula- 
tion. Because of their incomes they are 
able to maintain a physical appearance 
similar to that of the general American 
population. Moreover, I think it can 
be said that they accept the dominant 
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values of white America. In fact, in the 
experiments to establish racially mixed 
housing projects an attempt is made to 
secure Negroes of the middle income 
group who have a stable family life 
and conform to generally accepted stan- 
dards of behavior. 


Although middle class Negroes have 
always taken a lead in the struggle of 
Negroes for equality in American life, 
they have always respected and support- 
ed the basic American values. The old 
middle class that drew upon the heritage 
of the Negroes who were free before the 
Civil War cherished many of the con- 
servative values of the white southern 
aristocracy and sought to gain their ends 
through respectable means. When the 
urbanization of the Negro population 
stirred new currents of thought among 
Negroes, they shunned the communists 
and showed only contempt for the 
masses who followed Marcus Garvey. 
Although the militant leadership of the 
N.A.A.C.P. should be distinguished from 
the compromising leadership of the Na- 
tional Urban League, both have sup- 
ported American values and have in- 
sisted upon the use of legal and respect- 
able means to secure civil rights or job 
opportunities. The N.A.A.C.P. has con- 
stantly resisted the pressure to make the 
organization a mass organization. Need- 
less to say, since the National Urban 
League is a welfare crganization which 
receives its support from white philan- 
thropy, there has been no such pressure. 
However the N.A.A.C.P. is faced today 
with the rise of the masses of Negroes 
under leaders like Reverend Martin 
Luther King, who has introduced un- 
conventional tactics in the struggle for 
Negro rights. Although the N.A.A.C.P. 
is willing to join King and his followers 
who are carrying their protest to Wash- 
ington, the Association insists that it 
be a respectable pilgrimage and not a 
march on Washington. 
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This indicates a cleavage in the Ne- 
gro community that cannot be ignored. 
Although middle class Negroes have 
been the leaders in the Negro’s struggle 
for equality, they have always had an 
ambivalent attitude towards the Negro 
masses. Even in the days when the Ne- 
gro “Talented Tenth” went forth from 
the colleges under missionary control 
to lead the masses, the middle class could 
not identify itself completely with the 
great masses of poor illiterate black 
peasants. They were too self-conscious 
of their achievements and of the burden 
of proving to whites that they were as 
intelligent, thrifty, and respectable as 
whites. The new Negro middle class 
that has none of the spirit of service 
and little of the social heritage of the 
old middle class attempts to dissociate 
itself as much as possible from identifica- 
tion with the Negro masses. The respect- 
ability which its members seek is gen- 
erally the kind which enables them to 
maintain standards of consumption out 
of the reach of the masses. The lip serv- 
ice which they give to solidarity with 
the masses very often disguises their 
exploitation of the masses. 


Nevertheless, middle class Negroes can- 
not escape altogether the discrimina- 
tion and contempt to which Negroes 
are generally subjected. At the present 
time they have often become the targets 
of violence in the South. In the past 
they were able to escape some of the 
harsher forms of prejudice in the South 
because they enjoyed some degree of 
economic independence and were not 
in direct competition with whites. But 
they have suffered in a more intimate 
way a hurt to their self-esteem. This is 
because it is this class in the Negro com- 
munity which has striven most to con- 
form to the standards of behavior of the 
white community and yet they are re- 
jected by whites. The masses of Negroes, 
though exposed more to physical viol- 
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ence, can find a refuge in their churches 
end in associations that represent a way 
of life from which whites are excluded. 
The new Negro middle class is more ex- 
posed than the old middle class. ‘Their 
rejection of the masses and their con- 
spicious consumption cannot insulate 
them against their inferior status in 
American society. As a consequence mid- 
dle class Negroes have a feeling of in- 
feriority despite their demands for equal- 
ity, and as they participate in American 
society they cannot escape feelings of 
insecurity and frustration. Many teach- 
ers and other professional people have 
admitted that despite their competence 
they feel insecure when faced with com- 
petition in the white world. 


It is not surprising then that when 
middle class Negroes face desegregation 
they retain handicaps of their sheltered 
and privileged life behind the walls of 
segregation. Because of their ambivalent 
attitude in regard to identification with 
the Negro masses, they are confused 
about maintaining the racial identifica- 
tion of a number of organizations. The 
National Council of Negro Women de- 
cided to drop the term Negro but re- 
versed its decision. The Colored Method- 
ist Episcopal Church with eighty-six 
years of history decided to change the 
“Colored” to “Christian.” But, when it 
was suggested that the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Church with 170 years of 
continuous history change “African” to 
“American”, there was such an uproar 
that the suggestion was dropped. While 
objecting to the identification of Ne- 
groes where their behavior might reflect 
upon the “race,” middle class Negroes 
still insist upon the identification where 
the slightest recognition might be gain- 
ed. 


The segregation of the Negro in 
American society has tended to engen- 
der a spirit of irresponsibility among 
middle class Negroes. Middle class Ne- 
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groes have played, so to speak, at the 
running of their schools, their hospitals, 
their businesses, their churches and other 
organizations. This was natural since 
they were not held responsible for their 
ineficiency and failures and _ liberal 
whites were especially indulgent because 
they did not want to appear prejudiced. 
The lack of responsibility and serious- 
ness has coincided with the refusal of 
the white man to take the Negro seri- 
cusly except where his behavior affected 
the white community. As middle class 
Negroes are being integrated into the 
institutions of the white community, 
they are forced to assume a more serious 
and a more responsible attitude towards 
life. For, while white people may not 
take seriously the inefficiency of an ig- 
norant head of a segregated institution, 
and may even pretend that he is a great 
man, they would not tolerate such be- 
havior on the part of a Negro federal 
judge. 


Shut up within a world where serious 
matters are not taken seriously, middle 
class Negroes carry on a serious struggle 
for status and recognition. This seems 
to provide some compensations for the 
lack of status and recognition in the 
white world. This struggle for status is 
constantly reflected in Negro newspapers 
which provide exaggerated reports on 
the achievements of Negroes and the least 
recognition which they receive in the 
white world. The Negro press also re- 
veals the great emphasis which is placed 
upon “social” life among the middle 
classes. In its reports upon the activities 
of Negro “society,” one may get a glimpse 
of the struggle for status in the world 
of make-believe in which middle class 
Negroes live. In the world of make-be- 
lieve middle class Negroes engage in all 
sorts of conspicuous consumption which 
set them apart from the Negro masses. 
It is not unusual to read of Negro Greek 
letter societies spending more than two 
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million dollars during the Christmas 
holidays, or of parties where fountains 
flow with champagne and women drip- 
ping in diamonds and wearing mink 
coats arrive in “chauffeured” Cadillacs. 
The world of make-believe which the 
Negro press helps to create seems to 
cushion the effects of the world of real- 
ity. In the world of reality Negro busi- 
ness men have no real wealth and Negro 
professional men and women are only 
white collar workers. When they assert 
their superiority over so-called poor 
white people who are often better paid 
professional workers, they are merely 
attempting to compensate for their re- 
jection by the white world. 


There is another phase of the role 
which the middle class plays behind the 
walls of segregation that deserves atten- 
tion when one considers desegregation. 
Because of the middle class Negro’s posi- 
tion in the social structure, he has ac- 
quired an authoritarian attitude which 
is not so readily revealed to whites. As 
a matter of fact he must generally con- 
ceal this aspect of his personality be- 
cause of his subordinate role in rela- 
tions with whites. But as heads of schools 
and churches and lodges, the middle 
class Negro is generally an autocrat. In 
the Negro schools and colleges his auto- 
cratic power is backed up by the white 
community. White professors in Negro 
institutions have been startled by the 
autocratic attitude of Negro college pres- 
idents. As desegregation has taken place 
in some public school systems, Negro 
teachers have been shocked to learn that 
their opinions would be respected and 
they would have to act in a responsible 
manner to which they were not accus- 
tomed. Moreover they have been sur- 
prised that they could not act in the 
same authoritarian manner in regard 
to the students as in the segregated 
schools. The differences in style of life 
and in values, rather than race, are often 
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the main barriers between middle class 
Negroes and whites. For example, be- 
cause of their position in the Negro 
community, the Negro teachers are likely 
to be members of “society’” which means 
that they engage in a form of con- 
spicuous consumption that is unknown 
to white teachers. It also means that they 
do not read, or attend the theatre, or 
travel. Some white teachers and other 
white professionals and white collar 
workers have been puzzled that their 
colored colleagues lived in $50,000 
homes, wore mink coats, drove Cadillac 
cars, gambled for high stakes, and gave 
debutante balls for their daughters in 
expensive desegregated hotels. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
differences in the style of life and in 
values are greatest in those areas where 
the walls of segregation are highest or, 
shall I say, thickest. In the large cities of 
the North where Negroes of middle class 


status have increasingly been integrated 


in the segregated Negro community. 
they are more likely to think of them- 
selves as middle class and white collar 
workers rather than as an upper class 
in the segregated Negro community. 
Consequently, their pattern of living 
and their values are likely to be the 
same as those of middle class whites. 
‘This may seem to contradict what I have 
said about the capital of the Negro mid- 
dle class being in Chicago or Detroit. 
But it only indicates that middle class 
Negroes are not assimilated into the 
wider community even in the North and 
that in their more intimate association 
they are still identified with the institu- 
tions of the Negro community. 


Nevertheless, middle class Negroes are 
becoming detached from the Negro com- 
munity. They are increasingly finding 
acceptance on the basis of their com- 
petence and skills and they are becom- 
ing a part of the associations which are 
coming into existence as the result of 
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the changes in the economic organiza- 
tion of American life. They may not feel 
completely accepted and may think of 
themselves as one Negro professional 
told me: he was only an ambassador to 
the white middle class from the Negro 
community. This causes, of course, in- 
ner conflicts and arouses feelings of hos- 
tility towards whites. When inner con- 
fiicts, frustrations, and hostilities of the 
middle class Negro are viewed from the 
standpoint of what has occurred gen- 
erally in the so-called American melting 
pot that has created and is creating an 
American nation, they do not appear 
as a unique experience. The Negro’s 
physical visibility may prolong the pain- 
ful experience of assimilation since, des- 
pite the emergence of African nations, 
it does not appear that Negro ancestry 
will cease to be a taint in the near fu- 
ture. 


In concluding this discussion of the 
Negro middle class in desegregation, it 
is possible to note certain important 
facts of sociological significance. The 
first is that the emergence of the Negro 
middle class has been inseparable from 
changes in the economic and social or- 
ganization of American society. The 
second fact is that the economic role 
of the Negro middle class in the Ameri- 
can economy has been restricted by the 
social heritage of the Negro and his 
racial identification. Third, the Negro 
middle class has been restricted to the 
role of an upper class within the segre- 
gated Negro community. Fourth, as the 
barriers to general participation in 
American life have been breaking down, 
middle class Negroes are gaining an op- 
portunity to sell their professional 
knowledge and skills on the same basis 
as whites. Fifth, this is resulting in an 
escape from the segregated Negro com- 
munity where they have lived in a world 
of unreality into the world of reality 
where they can play a more responsible 
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role as salaried professional and white 
collar workers. Sixth, the Negro com- 
munity will only “wither away” slowly 
and will not only form a refuge for the 
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Negro masses but for those middle class 
Negroes who continue to be identified 
with Negro institutions within the Ne- 
gro community. 
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THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


I THE ATTEMPT to say something clear 

about the theology of the lay apos- 
tolate, one cannot avoid saying some- 
thing, 1. about the concept “layman,” 
2. about the apostolate in general, 3. 
about the essential nature of the lay 
apostolate and 4. about its meaning to- 
day. 


1. The Layman 


1. The concept of the layman, in so 
far as it is a question of a theological 
concept in the domain of the Church, 
has nothing to do with the concept of 
the “secular” man, the “ignorant” man, 
helplessly dependent upon the expert 
because of his inexperience, the “un- 
churched” man, religiously uninterested, 
the mere object of hierarchical powers. 
In this sense there is not—or there 
should not be—a layman in the Church. 
For the layman in the theological sense 
is one of the holy people (/ads) of God; 
hence, in an eminent sense, sanctified, 
consecrated, called forth from the lost 
condition of the sinful world condemned 
to death into the ekklesia of God and 
His Christ, into the host of those called 
visibly and tangibly by baptism unto 
salvation. Layman, therefore, does not 
mark off the domain of the secular from 
the domain of the holy and sacral, but 
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instead designates some one who stands 
at a definite place within the one con- 
secrated space of the Church. 


2. This definite place, which simply 
makes someone within the sacral sphere 
of the Church into a layman, can be de- 
scribed, first, negatively, in its demarca- 
tion from the non-laymen in the same 
Church and then, positively, by the de- 
lineation of the inner peculiarity of be- 
ing a layman. 

3. Negatively: 

a. The layman must be set off first 
negatively from the bearers and holders 
of the real hierarchical powers in the 
Church (Canon 948). These powers em- 
brace: the potestas ordinis and the potes- 
tas jurisdictionis, i.e., those full powers 
(potestas ordinis) which per se and 
above all are of a sacramental nature 
and can be communicated only through 
the sacrament of consecration (the pow- 
er of absolution, of confirmation, the 
authority to ordain others, the power of 
consecration) or at least they can ac- 
tually be communicated in permanent 
impartation only through a consecration 
(powers of a deacon and the lower de- 
grees of ordination); and those powers 
(potestas iurisdictionis) which are of a 
sovereign nature and have to do with 
the authoritative instructing and direct- 
ing of the remaining members of the 
Church. In order, strictly speaking, to 
be a layman in the Church, a man must 
not have these powers. Now, however, 
the following is to be noted clearly: 
There are powers in the Church which 
from their very nature do not necessari- 
ly have to be conveyed by the sacrament 
of ordination or cannot be conveyed 
through it, strictly as such. All sovereign 
authority (jurisdiction) is not conveyed 
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by the sacrament of ordination but in- 
stead through a non-sacramental sover- 
eign act of the highest church authority. 
The powers of an acolyte, of a subdea- 
con, etc., are to be sure actually often 
conveyed by a consecration, but they 
can also be conferred without such a 
(sacramental or perhaps only sacramen- 
talistic) act. But since now we cannot 
differentiate a layman and a non-lay- 
man in regard to these powers accord- 
ing to the manner of transfer but only 
according to the content of the thing 
transferred (the authority), one must 
state in the clarified and exact language 
of theological concepts: Everywhere that 
any one in any way is lawfully in the 
habitual possession of any portion of a 
liturgical or legal power (going beyond 
the fundamental rights of every bap- 
tized member of the Church) he is no 
longer in the real sense a layman, he 
simply no longer belongs to the simple 
“people of God.” To see that and to 
comprehend it in its motivation is for 
our further considerations of fundamen- 
tal significance. 

A full-time official “‘lay-catechist,” an 
officially appointed priest’s woman assis- 
tant, a full-time, official sacristan, etc., 
are to be sure not ordained, but are no 
longer really lay persons. That is shown 
in the feeling of the ancient Church. 
She conferred all these offices through 
consecrations, so much so, that the old 
“lower” consecrations were not merely 
transitional “steps to priesthood,” but 
the conveyance of a permanent lower 
church-ofhice through which the holder 
belonged to the clergy. The same thing 
follows from the nature of the matter: 
Those powers through which the clergy 
is differentiated from the laity are ac- 
cording to their nature (as far as juris- 


diction and sacramental powers are con- 
cerned) divisible according to the good 
judgment of the Church. Where there- 
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fore the Church—with or without ordi- 
nation—not only for the individual case, 
but habitually, professionally, and ofh- 
cially transfers to anyone any part of 
this power that distinguishes the clergy 
from the layman, she makes him a cleric, 
no matter whether one calls it that or 
not. 

In this strictly theological sense a 
woman can definitely belong to the 
“clergy,” even if the range of the hierar- 
chical powers transferable to her is more 
limited than that of a man according 
to the will of Christ and even the prac- 
tice of the Apostles. That a woman can- 
not have a regular jurisdiction in the 
narrower sense according to present-day 
church law, because the latter presup- 
poses a regular “office” reserved for a 
man, does not change anything in the 
fundamental principle with which we 
are here concerned. From the stand- 
point of a purely divine right it is ab- 
solutely thinkable that a woman, e.g. an 
abbess, has the permanent right to make 
the appointnients of a parish, as was 
the case in the days of private church- 
law. That in general the “clerus,” as a 
matter of principle, consists of men, is 
due to the fact that, at least in the 
higher offices, the sovereign power and 
the power conferred by consecration ac- 
cording to the will of Christ are sup- 
posed normally to exist together in the 
same person, but these powers confer- 
able only by consecration are reserved 
for men, and indeed by ture divino. 

How cautious, however, one must be 
in theological language-usage is shown 
by this simple question: If a layman is 
elected pope, accepts the election and 
thereby possesses already the absolute 
fullness of all jurisdictional authority 
before he is consecrated priest and bish- 
op, can one in theological language- 
usage still seriously call this man a “‘lay- 
man” until he is consecrated? Whoever 
answers this question negatively and is 
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consistent must say with us: There the 
layman ceases where to any extent is be- 
gun a whole or partial participation in 
the potestas iurisdictionis or potestas or- 
dinis, or in both. Of course, it can be 
debated whether this or that concrete 
petty church office can be conceived of 
as a participation in the real hierarchi- 
cal powers or whether it includes only 
obligations which can no longer count 
as such a participation (e.g. the light- 
ing of candles) and whether, therefore, 
the holder of that office belongs or does 
not belong to the clergy in a theologi- 
cal sense. 


b. The concept layman is, second- 
ly, to be set off from that of the religious 
orders (and the members of the real 
instituta saecularia, because these too 
solemnly promise to keep the evangeli- 
cal counsels). We cannot present here 
the essence of the evangelical counsels 
and the vows, especially in so far as they 
have a really ecclesiological side. Let it 
be here only briefly stated as a pure 
thesis, without giving further proof, that 
the vows pertaining to the evangelical 
counsels have essentially an ecclesiologi- 
cal side, i.e., they do not give to the one 
who takes them any hierarchical power 
or station (rank) in the Church based 
on this power that would differentiate 
him from the church-people as such; but 
the evangelical counsels are in the world 
the expression, the visibility, the repre- 
sentation of a quite definite peculiarity 
of essence in the Church, namely her 
world-transcending origin and destiny. 
Hence they must be in the church as 
the historical visibility of the world- 
transcending and eschatological grace of 
Christ, and they establish, therefore, in 
the Church as such, a special class (sta- 
tion) so that this differentiates its oc- 
cupant theologically and not only can- 
onically (Canon 491 §1: religiosi praece- 
dunt laicis) from church-people in gen- 
eral, and hence from the layman. 


4. Positively: 

a. From the side of the world. Hith- 
erto the layman has been described only 
negatively: He exists and yet is not 
among the bearers of hierarchical pow- 
ers and does not belong to a religious 
order. Both ranks from which he is so 
set apart, are “stations,” i.e. relatively 
stable (even if not always wholly un- 
annulable), permanent life-forms which 
—each in its own way—take their bear- 
ers by virtue of the content of their tasks 
out of the world. Accordingly, the lay- 
man is the Christian who remains in the 
world. Not in the sense of the secularist, 
whom we have already rejected above, 
but in the sense that the layman must 
have a specific task for the world and 
in the world which determines his “‘sta- 
tion” not merely in civilian life but also 
in the Church. Layman, seen from that 
angle, does not mean: He is a Christian, 
who has practically nothing to say in 
the Church, is only the passive object 
of the efforts for the salvation of souls 
on the part of the Church (=clergy) 
and therefore busies himself with pro- 
fane, worldly things devoid of all reli- 
gious relevance, with which he would 
busy himself in precisely the same way 
if he were not a Christian. Layman in 
the Church and as the qualification 
of a member of the Church as such 
means rather: He stands in the Church 
as member and function of the Church 
there where the world is (we mean, of 
course, only the lay Christian, in so far 
as he differs from the clergy and the 
religious) . 

For there is not only the world 
as the sinful God-hostile contrast 
to Christ, grace, Church, but also the 
world as God’s creation, as a reality to 
be redeemed and to be made holy (as 
the kingdom of God), and even as such 
it is not simply identical with the 
Church, but instead the Church is rath- 





er the historically tangible, socially con- 
structed instrument of Christ for the 
coming of the kingdom of God in the 
redemption and sanctifying of the world. 
In this world the layman has his defi- 
nite place corresponding to his histori- 
cal situation, his people, his family, his 
profession, the individual possibilities of 
his gifts and capacities. And, indeed, he 
has this place independent of, and an- 
terior to, his Christianity; he is born be- 
fore he is born again. This original, 
particular fixed location of the world- 
place of the layman is the one correct 
element in the secular concept of the 
layman rejected above as false. He has 
his origin in the world from the pre- 
Christian establishment of his existence; 
and at this place, not in another, he is 
to be a Christian. Not be a Christian 
“in addition,” but in the Christianizing 
of this his pre-Christian, original, “lai- 
cal” situation, in order that just there 
where there is world and not Church, 
through him as a member of the Church 
the kingdom of God may come. But we 
must speak of this in more detail later. 


Here it is Important primarily to see 
this one thing: The Christian as layman 
differs from the non-layman (cleric and 
religious) in that for his being a Chris- 
tian he has not only an original place in 
the world (that is true of every Chris- 
tian), but retains it as a Christian and 
for his being a Christian and does not 
leave it in the fulfillment of his exist- 
ence (at least not through a fashioning 
of his life that would become permanent 
and professional). In other words, if we 
quite rightly say: ‘““The lay-Christian re- 
mains in the world,” this does not mean 
the layman is a Christian and at the 
same time a man, a member of a clan, 
a father of a family, a tailor, a politi- 
clan, an art-enthusiast, etc.; but rather 
it means: this worldly character which 
was anterior to his Christianity remains, 
is not changed (so as to affect his rank) 
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by his being a Christian, but is simul- 
taneously both the material of his very 
being a Christian itself and (so far as 
the tangible living and the form in keep- 
ing with his class are concerned) the 
limit of his being a Christian. If profes- 
sionally he goes beyond this limit which 
is given by his original world-situation, 
then he ceases to be a layman. In what 
has been said lies the correct meaning 
of the talk in which one today so often 
speaks of the “world office” of the lay- 
man. In such expressions a double mean- 
ing is always to be seen simultaneously: 
the layman stands as a member of the 
Church in the world at a definite place 
which is anterior to his Christianity, 
and this place is positively and nega- 
tively (as profession and as limit of the 
commission) the place of his being a 
Christian. 

b. From the side of the Church. 
The positive delimiting determination 
of the layman (i.e. not merely the nega- 
tive one stemming from the clergy and 
the religious) must say not only how 
his specific situation in the world affects 
his being a Christian, it must also say 
what the layman is in the Church as 
such and what he as a member of this 
Church brings along to his place in the 
world. This we can do, of course, only 
in the greatest brevity because really in 
this practically everything about the 
Christian existence would have to be 
said. 


1. The layman is the one called by 
God in Christ Jesus in grace to eternal 
life, the justified and sanctified man, 
the son of God through grace. He is a 
co-bearer of the one grace which in 
Christ Jesus is promised and imparted 
to redeemed humanity, to the holy 
Church. 

2. The layman is in the Church the 
co-sharer of the historical concreteness 


of this grace, the total visible presence 
of which is formed by the Church. For 
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the layman is sacramentally baptized; 
he is a co-celebrant at the sacrifice of 
the Holy Church; he is appointed to his 
Christian world-ofhce through his own, 
express, sacramentally tangible commis- 
sion in confirmation; besides this he 
takes part in such a manifold manner 
in the life of the Church that his life 
in holiness with and in and through the 
Church (in her leadership, worship, 
power of grace, proclaiming of the 
Word, caritas, etc.) is a portion of the 
phenomenon of the Church and thus 
contributes to making the Church what 
it always is and always should be: the 
historically tangible, spatial-temporal 
presence of the redeeming grace of God 
in Jesus Christ. 


3. The life of the Church is not 
exhausted in that, on the one hand, the 
hierarchical ofhces perform, as perma- 
nent organs founded once and for all by 


Christ, their functions in an authorita- 
tive proclaiming of the Word, the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, the con- 
duct and performance of divine worship, 
the directing of the parish in its other 
Christian life, and that, on the other 
hand, the church-people receive these 
functions of the church-offices. In spite 
of her own special structure founded 
for permanence and in spite of her hier- 
archical organization, the Church must 
always remain open for the non-deriva- 
ble, not officially assignable initiative of 
her Lord in His Spirit and its charis- 
mata. Besides the static element of the 
office there must be and is the dynamism 
of the charismata. We cannot here de- 
fine more precisely their essence and 
their significance for the Church. Here 
the fact must suffice that also the lay- 
men can be bearers of such charismata, 
and indeed in such a way, that they are 
not only un-owed graces and aids of 
God for the private life of the one re- 
ceiving the charismata, but are also 
given to him for the welfare of the 
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Church. A heavenly message, which is 
received and passed on to the Church, an 
especial exemplariness and _ type-form- 
ing power of a life in a definite situa- 
tion, the discovery of a new side in the 
Christian faith and life, an historical 
decision of general significance inspired 
from above, the God-given impulse to a 
definite work in the public life of the 
Church: such things are to be under- 
stood as charismata effected by the Spir- 
it. Laymen are certainly capable of bear- 
ing these charismata, since the Holy Spir- 
it in the distribution of His gifts has in 
this respect bound Himself to no rule 
known to man and usable by him. Poor 
people, children, women, married cou- 
ples can just as well be the receivers of 
such heavenly impulses and the entrance 
gates for the abiding influence of the 
Spirit of God upon His Church. 


God has not guaranteed that the 
movements of His Spirit will always and 
necessarily begin with the heads of the 
Hierarchy. Rather, this Hierarchy has 
absolutely the duty to find the Spirit, 
and to further it where it is active; it 
dare not extinguish it, because it did not 
ask in advance whether it would always 
and everywhere be recognized as con- 
forming to the plans and ecclesiastical- 
political opinions of the “authorities.” 
The ecclesiastical authorities have, of 
course, the duty, the right, and the capa- 
city (even though not always and every- 
where infallible in every case) of differ- 
entiating spirits. They are not, however, 
the original sole-possessors of this spirit. 
Laymen also can be the bearers of char- 
ismata which have an irreplaceable func- 
tion in the Church alongside the office, 
the law, the rule, and the dogmatically 
and the (apriort) rationally deducible. 
In so far as such charismata (in this nar- 
rower sense) are by their very nature 
free gifts of God, which are not organ- 
izable, not calculable in advance and 
hence not administrable, they are also 
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not class-establishing like the hierarchi- 
cal offices, or the evangelical counsels, 
which indeed, however rich in grace 
their realization is, are meant to establish 
a permanent form of life. 

Therefore such charismata, even if they 
fall upon the layman, do not tear him 
from his worldly situation. As the bearer 
of such charismata he does not cease to 
be a layman. Let it be noted in passing 
that charismata per se must not be con- 
fused with a possible enthusiastic phe- 
nomenal form of such charismata. Also 
perfectly normal performances of the 
Christian life can, if through their 
strength, purity, and depth they bear in 
themselves the stamp of divine influence 
in their tangibility, be esteemed ab- 
solutely as charismata. That is true, 
even if their bearer is not a clearly de- 
fined individual person, but the sway of 
the Spirit in many persons; the liturgi- 
cal movement, for example, can be con- 
sidered in the theological sense just as 
much a charismatic process, as say, Fati- 
ma. There are some not very spiritual 
marginal phenomena in both cases. 


4. A member of the Church in the 
dimension of interior grace and the ex- 
ternal (quasi-sacramental) visibility, the 
layman necessarily also has a part in 
her mission and responsibility. He is not 
only usufructuary of her action, subject 
of her leadership, passive object of her 
missionary mission, but also from the 
very nature of a member of the mysti- 
cal body of Christ, a co-bearer of her 
mission and commission, insofar as these 
can and must be stated of the Church 
as a whole, and insofar as a definite mis- 
sion and a definite commission are not 
precisely the essential difference between 
laymen and certain members of the 
Church. 

What this means more precisely 
cannot be stated until we speak a- 
bout the lay apostolate itself. Here we 
are concerned primarily only with the 
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most general conclusion that results 
from the positive, essential content of 
being a layman in the Church: the lay- 
man participates in the mission and task 
of the Church (which does not at all 
mean that he participates in the mission 
of the Hierarchy, of the clergy, etc.) . 


5. We have spoken of the content 
of the notion of the layman from the 
point of view of divine right, as a re- 
sult of the permanent, established char- 
acter of the Church and of Christian- 
ity. It remains to be seen that there can 
be an essential content of being a lay- 
man in the Church, that is due him 
through a positive dispensation and le- 
galization on the part of the Church 
(ture humano). He can be a godfather, 
he can have a certain function in Church 
clubs, he may possess a church-living, he 
can rightfully co-operate in the Church’s 
financial administration, etc.: purely 


functions, which belong to him by hu- 


man right, which mean a service in the 
Church and do not destroy his nature 
as a layman, because they do not de- 
stroy his station and place in the world. 

Of course, there can be transferences, 
established by human right, of ecclesias- 
tical tasks, rights, duties and powers to 
laymen, through which, according to 
what has been said above, the layman 
would cease to be a layman, e.g. through 
priestly ordination. But one can say— 
and, indeed right at this place—that such 
a transference on the part of the Church, 
of this scope and involving a change in 
the specific situation of the layman, can 
only take place with the free consent of 
the individual, to whom such rights and 
duties are transferred. The Church can, 
to be sure, through a one-sided enact- 
ment by virtue of her pastoral authority 
recruit the layman for certain tasks and 
duties (and the rights possibly going 
with them). But this possibility is not 
unlimited. It cannot be an absolutely 
fixed magnitude but must vary some- 
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what, with the cultural conditions of the 
time; it has, however, doubtless an inner 
boundary that must not be overstepped 
by the ecclesiastical authority through a 
one-sided act. That is evident, for 
example, from canon 971 and canon 214 
$1, which declare a forced ordination as 
immoral and as remaining without the 
purely canonical consequences for the 
ordained. Here it is doubtless not a ques- 
tion of a positive legal enactment, but 
in the last analysis of a situation in nat- 
ural law which exists not only for third 
parties, but for the Church itself. 

It follows that if the Church through a 
one-sided enactment on her part should 
entrust a layman with such duties and 
tasks in the service of her mission—per- 
manently, so that he had been removed, 
without his voluntary act, in essential 
scope from his worldly station— (no mat- 
ter whether this happens with or with- 
out ordination), then such an entrust- 
ing of the layman by the Church would 
be immoral and without effect. 


Hence we see that the Church does 
not have the possibility of recruit- 
ing the layman in any degree she may 
desire for co-operative work in the tasks 
incumbent upon the Hierarchy. The 
drawing of the boundary for this possi- 
bility cannot be made simply by the ap- 
peal to the necessities of the apostolate 
of the Church. For there are necessities 
and obligations that burden a whole 
body. without permitting a binding con- 
clusion to be drawn for obligating an 
individual; God in His Providence at- 
tains these necessities in the measure 
desired by Him without imposing upon 
the individual as individual an unequi- 
vocal moral obligation: e.g., the human 
race “shall” propagate itself. From this 
there results absolutely nothing regard- 
ing the marital duty for the individual. 
Likewise, the Church too “must” have 
priests. But from this alone it does. not 
follow at all for the individual that he 
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must become a priest. The Church also 
cannot obligate him to this by herself 
alone in spite of her urgent needs and 
in spite of any shortage of priests. 


This would also be true of similar obli- 
gations that might be imposed upon a 
layman because otherwise certain tasks 
of the Church ostensibly would not be 
fulfilled. If these obligations (e.g. the 
permanent surrender of half of his in- 
come) would modify essentially his 
worldly state as a layman, the Church 
cannot iure humano impose these upon 
him by a one-sided enactment. The “re- 
cruiting of the layman” for the tasks of 
the Church through positive canon law 
has its inner limit. By this, of course, 
nothing is yet decided about a possible 
moral obligation of a layman to do more 
than hitherto, whether from the general 
principles of love of neighbor or as the 
result of a special divine call. Only the 
imposing and forcing of such an obliga- 
tion by the Church is here contested. 

Naturally, the Church always has the 
right and even the duty, through gen- 
eral directions, admonitions, portrayal 
of dire needs, etc., to make recruits 
among the laity and to urge that lay- 
men be found who -will support the 
Hierarchy of the Church in the fulfil- 
ment of her duties. and obligations, 
whether by entering the clergy or orders, 
or by assuming a measure of Church 
work. Because the latter modifies essen- 
tially their worldly position in its na- 
ture and rank, it cannot be imposed 
upon them arbitrarily by the Church - 
and therefore, it cannot in definitive, 
authoritative, ecclesiastical decision be 
derived by the Church from general 
principles as a duty existing here. and 
now in the concrete case. (For this sec- 
ond procedure would amount practical- 
ly to the first, which was already. shown 
to exceed the jurisdiction of the eccle- 
siastical Hierarchy.) 

In this connection let attention be 
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called immediately to one more thing. 
In present-day canon law there has only 
been established legally in a small degree 
the scope of the tasks, rights, and duties, 
which fundamentally on the basis of 
divine church-law, morals, and human 
church-law, can actually be transferred 
to a layman as layman. I venture the 
opinion that so long as this remains so, 
we shall never have a Catholic Action 
of the Laity such as we desire. Real re- 
sponsibility and duties are assumed and 
borne only where there is given as a 
matter of principle a certain field of 
legally promised freedom in the inde- 
pendent fulfilment of these duties and 
tasks (even if only ture humano). As 
long as the layman in Catholic Action 
in each individual case is only the exe- 
cutor of a foreign will, even that of a 
priest or bishop, and is without any in- 
dependent status—which, even though 
determined only by the Hierarchy, 
should nevertheless be respected by the 
Hierarchy in individual cases; in other 
words, so long as there is no clearly 
stipulated layman’s right in Catholic Ac- 
tion, we shall wait in vain for a Catholic 
Action as an immediate co-operation 
with the clergy and the Hierarchy. I 
mean a co-operation in which other peo- 
ple will take part besides youthful ideal- 
ists and pious old busy-bodies or people 
for whom the present difficulty is bridged 
over by a chance, personally conditioned 
relationship of friendship and confidence 
with the corresponding ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

We should not look right away to 
Rome for such a law for the entire 
world. The conditions in the world 
are too varied for this. But could not 
such a law arise cautiously, but also 
courageously, in the individual dioceses 
and lands? Only when the layman knows 
what he can do concretely iuwre humano 
in the Church, will he seriously assume 
duties. 
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5. All that has been said hitherto was 
merely intended to clarify, positively and 
negatively, what is meant by a layman 
when we speak of the lay apostolate. Of 
this previous discussion this should be 
retained above all: The real lay-status 
ceases where one participates habitually 
in a real sense in the powers peculiar 
to the Hierarchy in such a way that the 
exercise of these powers is characteristic 
for the life of the bearer, i.e., determin- 
ing class and place. In this connection 
it is theologically irrelevant, whether in 
the actual practice of the Church these 
powers are transferred (or are transfer- 
able) by ordination or without it. That 
is only the reverse side of the other cir- 
cumstance that the layman has a station 
and place in the world (Welt-stand-ort) , 
which remains for him as a Christian, 
is characteristic for him as a Christian, 
and constitutes the material and the lim- 
its of his being a Christian in so far as 
this differs from that of the cleric. 


II. Concerning the Apostolate in General 


1 By virtue of the divine right arising 

* from Christ’s institution, there are 
in the Church, office and non-office, of- 
fice-holders and people. The office is in 
the Church and for the Church, it is, 
as concerns its purpose and meaning, de- 
signed wholly as a serving function for 
the Church as the communion of all be- 
lievers. But as regards its existence and 
the range of its powers, it comes not 
from the Church but from Christ and 
represents in the Church the sovereign 
position of Christ toward the church- 
people. That is true of the office per se. 
It is also true of the office-holders as 
such. The total Church and also the lay- 
men in it may have collaborated ever 
so much in finding for the office suit- 
able persons; nevertheless the conferring 
of the office and its powers is made 
through them, at the mandate of Christ, 
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not at the mandate of the Church, in- 
sofar as the latter is distinguishable from 
the Hierarchy. 


2. This office has therefore powers 
that cannot be shared by the layman un- 
less this layman (in the manner just de- 
scribed) himself becomes an office-bearer 
and with this ceases to be a layman. As 
doctrine and action of the Church prove, 
she has, as regards her complete auth- 
ority, the consciousness of being able to 
divide the fullness of her office accord- 
ing to its individual functions and with- 
in a function, hence able in varying 
dosage to make someone the bearer of 
her office. But this does not change the 
fact that every such bearer of an 
office simply ceases to be a layman in 
the theological sense. Now with the of- 
fice as full authority there is given a 
quite specific mandate, a quite definite 
mission. For this mission for her purpose 
is the ideal ground of that office. Be- 
cause something definite is to be done 
through these definite men, they have 
this office with these full powers. And 
what they do can only be done if one 
has this office with its full powers. This 
mission is that apostolate that is pecu- 
liar to the office in the Church. From 
the foregoing it follows that there is in 
the Church an apostolate that can be 
exercised only by the office and its com- 
plete powers. A participation in this 
apostolate by laymen is impossible and 
simply a contradiction in itself; and, in 
case anyone should nevertheless talk 
about it, it is unenlightened, apparently 
merely pious and fantastic gossip. Ex- 
pressed once more differently: Participa- 
tion in the hierarchical apostolate, if 
one understands the word “participa- 
tion” strictly and precisely, can only 
mean that one receives a part of the 
hierarchical office and, with that, also 
of the apostolate, of the mission which 
is included in this office, that one there- 
fore ceases to be a layman. If the word 
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is not to mean this, if it is to be used 
in a vague sense, then it can mean two 
things: a) The “participator” is in some 
subordinate way an “auxiliary force” in 
the concrete execution of the hierarchi- 
cal apostolate (in modern parlance, for 
example, the chauffeur of the bishop, the 
ofhce-girl in the Church tax office, the 
housekeeper in the rectory). That with 
such a meaning the content and the dig- 
nity of the real lay apostolate would be 
missed, is self-evident. Or the word 
means: b) The apostolate of the Hierar- 
chy and that of the laymen meet in the 
same object, although from a wholly dif- 
ferent point of departure and perform- 
ing themselves in an essentially differ- 
ent manner; namely, in the concrete hu- 
man beings, whom both serve and for 
whom both have the one final goal: 
their salvation. This sense is, of course, 
correct. There is such a thing. But with 
this the lay apostolate is still no real 
“participation” in the hierarchical apos- 
tolate. For it is logically false to con- 
sider one thing as a participation in 
another, merely because both coincide 
in certain characteristics. This is not al- 
tered in our case by the fact that the 
real apostolate of the laymen in a defi- 
nite sense and scope is under the super- 
vision and direction of the Hierarchy 
and its apostolate. It is, indeed, not first 
constituted thereby. 


For the real apostolate of the layman 
(as will be shown in greater detail later) 
is already constituted by baptism (and 
confirmation), by membership in the 
Church and the dynamic that is im- 
parted to this member through the in- 
fused power of supernatural love. Where 
an apostolate must first be constituted 
by a commissioning on the part of the 
Hierarchical Church, this can only come 
about because the Hierarchy calls in an 
auxiliary force for the concrete carrying 
out of its own, abiding task, or else ac- 
tually gives a share in its mission and 
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authority. Another sense of a special 
mandate besides these two possibilities 
cannot be conceived. In both cases, how- 
ever, it is no longer a question of a real 
lay apostolate, because the first is less, 
the second more than such a one. There 
is therefore an untransferable apos- 
tolate of the Hierarchy that must not 
be confused with the one of laymen. We 
call this apostolate, in order to achieve 
terminological clarity: the apostolate of 
the officiai sending-forth (Aussendung) . 


We can therefore say: The apostolate of 
the official sending-forth is no apostolate 
of the layman. Where he pretends to 
it or really obtains it, he ceases to be a 
layman, even if it is transferred to him 
without ordination, but permanently 
and in accordance with his class. With 
this, of course, we are aiming primarily 
only at a formal demarcation, which 
hardly enlightens us as to the reality it- 
self. For it is a question, what this apos- 
tolate of the official mission concretely 
contains that is contentually transferred. 
For if there is nevertheless an apostolate 
of laymen (which, indeed, no one seri- 
ously doubts) , then it is to be expected 
right from the start that both aposto- 
lates have certain generic traits and con- 
tents in common. It is important, there- 
fore, to establish contentually what is 
reserved for, and peculiar to, the apos- 
tolate of the official mission as opposed 
to the apostolate of the layman, and 
how, contrasted with the former, the 
apostolate of the layman as such can be 
characterized. 


3. One might attempt to characterize 
the apostolate of the official (or better, 
“office-like’’) mission simply by enumer- 
ating those apostolic actions and powers 
which prove beyond any doubt the one 
who performs these things to be a non- 
layman, i.e., he belongs to the Hierarchy 
in some (perhaps modest) degree: sacra- 
mental absolution, transubstantiation, 
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power of confirmation, authority for giv- 
ing extreme unction and ordination, spe- 
cial, independent teaching authority in 
bishop and pope, the right of real church 
legislation, etc. However, this method 
does not suffice. For it neither gives a 
fundamental idea and structure of the 
non-laical apostolate common to all these 
functions, nor is it able to produce clar- 
ity in the borderline cases in which 
a hierarchical apostolate seems to be- 
come very laical and a lay apostolate 
very clerical; where one therefore really 
does not exactly know whether it is a 
question of unavoidable “transitions” or 
of dangerous “encroachments.” 

In order to get a view of this funda- 
mental structure we must remind our- 
selves once more of what has just been 
said. In the Church as a holy commu- 
nion of the redeemed, in a visible so- 
cialization, legally ordered by Christ 
himself, there is a directional authority, 
an ofhce, that extends in its functions 
into the various dimensions that belong 
to the essence of the Church as the visi- 
ble presence of truth, of sanctification, 
of the will of Christ. This office is 
transferred by Christ wholly to definite 
persons with the exclusion of many oth- 
er fellow-members of the Church, and 
these pass it on in apostolic succession 
in just the same exclusiveness. It is the 
office in mission and authority to make 
the individual persons and _ nations 
Christians and to keep them so perma- 
nently, and to direct the communion of 
this Christian-being as the communion 
of truth, of the new and eternal cult, 
of holiness. 


These office-bearers with their mission 
are, as is clear from the Scriptures, al- 
ready stamped by Christ in a two-fold 
respect: viewed from their whence they 
are those who are taken from their origi- 
nal place in the world; they must give 
up their profession or trade; they for- 
sake their nets, their kin and family, 
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they live from the altar; they make, even 
when viewed empirically and from the 
inner world, their mission into their pro- 
fession. Their mission which has be- 
come professional and class-distinguish- 
ing may—yes, even should—manifest it- 
self as a stamping form of their earthly 
life: in their dress, their poverty, their 
unsettled condition. In this connection 
it is irrelevant how far this is carried 
out in individual detail in the concrete 
life of the office-bearer. That can have, 
and also has had, the most varied modes 
and gradations in intensity and distinct- 
ness. It does not mean either that the 
clergy always in a secular-bourgeois sense 
will be actually sociologically a “class” 
and a “profession,” as it has been, as a 
matter of fact, for the last 1500 years 
with us. It is sufficient if we detach the 
following principle: it is the nature of 
the ministry to seize the life of the 
office-bearer, to remove him from his 
original place in the world and seek 
to integrate his whole life into this mis- 
sion, so that this mission is carried out, 
not only in his life, but through his life, 
its stamp and its consummation. The 
apostolate of this official mission lays 
claim to the whole existence of the man, 
and indeed in such a way that it changes 
his original class and place. 


Viewed from the whither: this apos- 
tolate of the official mission sends away; 
it sends, the envoy into places and di- 
mensions of human existence in which 
the envoy of himself does not belong, 
before “kings” and “strange peoples’; 
the message must also be delivered “in- 
opportunely.” Such an apostolate de- 
mands the staking of the whole existence 
of the messenger; it fundamentally 
transcends the person of the mes- 
senger: it testifies not of “his” Chris- 
tianity (perhaps, however, through it), 
but of Christ alone. He is not the 
religious genius who overflows, but the 
messenger who delivers a message.. He 
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bears witness to Christ, not there where 
he would stand by virtue of his own 
worldly existence, where this existence 
per se stands in the world, but always 
and everywhere, accordingly, just there 
where he “in himself has lost nothing,” 
whither he is sent “from above” and 
not through his own existence. There- 
fore, he must also always take in the 
bargain, as unavoidable, being confused 
with an inwardly indecent fanatic, med- 
dling in the “private affairs” of others, 
and hence arousing anti-clerical emo- 
tions. This new station is justifiable only 
in the Faith. Everyone understands, of 
course, that each one has the inclina- 
tion and the right to announce and 
communicate his views. A confession of 
Christianity, thus made and compre- 
hended and limited to this situation, 
would perhaps surprise in its content, 
but not as an occurrence appearing ob- 
jectionable to the unbeliever. But the 
apostolate of the official mission does 
more; it is not merely communicative, 
arising as it were out of the already 
given human “rubbing of elbows” and 
“on the spot” situation, but is also ag- 
gressive, an apostolate of the itinerant 
preacher, of the travelling pedlar, there 
whither one must yet go (spatially and 
especially spiritually understood!). No 
wonder, that such an apostolate at its 
height, i.e., in the priesthood, demands 
the grace of its own sacrament. 

We summarize: The apostolate of the 
official mission exists wherever the exer- 
cise of full hierarchical powers (of the 
potestas ordinis or iurisdictionis) in any 
degree occurs permanently so that this 
exercise establishes a new existence, i.e., 
destroys the original place in the world, 
the human, pre-Christian existential sit- 
uation (at least in good part) and 
creates socially and professionally a new 
world-place for the apostle and his own 
life, i.e., for the apostle who is directed 
by the mission as such. 
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4. We can therefore say inversely and 
first negatively: Where such an aposto- 
late of official sending forth is not given 
and yet a genuine apostolate is present, 
1.e., a justified influencing of others for 
their salvation, we are dealing with the 
apostolate of the layman that is yet to 
be determined positively in its essence. 

5. This definition of the hierarchical 
mission and the already negatively given 
demarcation of the lay apostolate can, 
of course, in practice be applied only 
with caution, and in borderline cases 
does not always give the desired clarity. 
But still, even for the practice, it is not 
insignificant. We have already said that 
no one can be obligated by the Church 
to an hierarchical apostolate without his 
voluntary acceptance proceeding from 
himself. We can now say: Where one 
would attempt to induce a layman to 
accept, as his duty, an apostolate of the 
kind portrayed, of being sent forth, of 
being removed from his original place 
in the world on account of the “needs” 
of the Church, one would be doing some- 
thing that has no justification. 


That is, indeed, no longer pure theo- 
ry. One might ask, for example, whether 
the apostolate of the Legion of Mary, in 
its aggressiveness—in itself grandiose— 
and its intensity becoming almost a pro- 
fession, can still be called a lay aposto- 
late of such a kind that it belongs to 
every Christian's duties flowing from 
baptism and love, or whether such an 
apostolate does not at least border very 
clearly on the hierarchical apostolate; 
in other words, whether it is an apos- 
tolate of the neighborhood of the im- 
mediate environment (like that of the 
layman) or an apostolate sending him 
forth from his own original world- 
place (like that of the Hierarchy). And 


vice-versa: many forms of the apostolate ™ 


that one is inclined to regard as lay 
apostolates prove to be, from our delib- 
erations, an hierarchical apostolate of 
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missioning. For example, one can no 
longer regard the life and influence of 
Maria Theresa Ledochowska (18653- 
1927), the founder and director of the 
Peter-Claver-Sodality and one of the 
main leaders of the modern missionary 
movement, as a lay apostolate. Is a “lay- 
man,” who is director of a church fi- 
nance-board, professionally and with a 
religious consciousness of responsibility, 
a “lay-apostle’’? How is it with a “secu- 
lar” teacher, who permanently and for 
his main job is appointed to a small sem- 
inary for priests? These and similar ques- 
tions are not merely idle questions which 
change nothing. They are questions that 
can be fundamental for the decision 
about the obligation to an apostolate; 
likewise for the ideological, spiritual es- 
tablishment of such an apostolate, for 
the educating for it, for the question of 
suitability for such a profession. 


If it once became clear that the real 
bearer of an hierarchical apostolate of 
an official mission and an ordained celi- 
bate are not identical concepts, only then 
could the instinctive feeling be re- 
moved, which in the clerical practice of 
the treatment of “laymen” in ecclesias- 
tical services often produces bad effects: 
namely, the opinion that such a non- 
ordained layman, because he is not or- 
dained, also cannot be the bearer of an 
hierarchical apostolate with a legally 
clearly defined field of labor adminis- 
tered on his own responsibility, but in- 
stead is inevitably merely a subordinate 
appointee and handyman who rightful- 
ly gets the worst of it in dealing with 
any clergyman. Furthermore, the feeling 
could again slowly awaken for the sac- 
redness of all offices which actually be- 
long to this hierarchical apostolate; then 
the question could also again become 
vital, whether again as in the ancient 
Church this sacredness could not be 
made visible everywhere through a con- 
secrating conveyance of the office. If in 
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Berlin recently at a congress of priests 
the question of married deacons arose, 
this idea had nothing to do with the 
relaxing of celibacy. It was rather a 
question fundamentally about the re- 
creation of the diaconate itself as an 
hierarchical office with a real circle of 
tasks, with an apostolic field of work (a 
situation which actually no longer exists) 
and the conferring of this office through 
ordination. As soon as this office is con- 
sidered permanent and existing in its 
own right, and not as an “ordination- 
Stage,’ no one will need to think that 
it must necessarily be administered by 
a celibate; and yet it would still be a 
degree of the hierarchical apostolate, 
not of the “lay-apostolate.” 

If there were such degrees of the hier- 
archical apostolate (with or without or- 
dination), but clearly, officially, and 
without celibacy, with dignity and rank, 
with their own responsible field of work, 
then it would be much easier to avoid 
imposing improperly upon the real lay- 
man in respect to the demands made 
upon his apostolate. A tree grows and 
flourishes only if it is planted where it 
belongs. There are many tasks in the 
total field of the apostolate of the 
Church, which cannot be performed on 
the level of the lay apostolate, for which 
rather one should create a new theologi- 
cal, psychological, and legal area on the 
level of the hierarchical apostolate. 

From what has been said, it is also 
understandable that in the practice of 
life there are fluid transitions between 
both apostolates. That is not to be won- 
dered at, because in general it is not 
easy to distinguish between a_profes- 
sion, the goal of the profession and a 
good secondary effect of the profession, 
between a profession and a secondary 
occupation, between the temporary and 
the permanent, between a specific and 
an accidental situation-displacement. So 
it can also come about that stemming 
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from a definite situation, a lay aposto- 
late under certain circumstances may be 
in its final effect more intense and com- 
prehensive than an hierarchical apos- 
tolate. It may be that the hierarchical 
apostolate in concreto makes very much 
the impression of the mere administer- 
ing of the status quo, of concern for 
the continued running of the finished 
machine; the lay apostolate, on the oth- 
er hand, especially in charismatic im- 
pulses, the impression of the aggressive 
conqueror, of new acquisitions, and of 
the primitive missionary spirit. But all 
this can change nothing in essentials. 
The hierarchical apostolate is an apos- 
tolate of a sending-forth having the na- 
ture of an office; the lay apostolate is 
there where it remains, being in con- 
trast with the hierarchical apostolate, an 
apostolate of a person in his original 
world-place, as is yet to be shown more 
precisely. 

6. Let a conclusion be stressed once 
more expressly and formulated in gen- 
eral terms. The organizational staft of 
Catholic Action, formed by persons on 
a more or less full-time basis, is not a 
lay apostolate, but a concrete organiza- 
tional form of the hierarchical apos- 
tolate for the purpose of stimulating the 
apostolate of the laity. Both are not the 
same thing. The second does not become 
the first simply from the fact that to this 
hierarchical organ unordained and mar- 
ried persons belong in an executive Ca- 
pacity. This changes nothing in the hier- 
archical nature of this board. It is a 
mere consequence of the insight that 
there is a shortage of priests and that 
men who do not leave the lay-state un- 
til in mature years and are married are 
suited for certain tasks of the hierarchi- 
cal apostolate, especially as long as the 
ordained clergy, still regarded in our 
country sociologically as a kind of caste, 
does not very easily make contact with 
certain circles and classes. From this na- 





ture of “Catholic Action” as an organ- 
ization for setting in motion the action 
of Catholic laymen it also follows that 
the more precise manner and dosage of 
its composition of priests and non-priests 
is purely a question of expediency, and 
not a question of fundamental princi- 
ples. Priests and non-priests in it are 
both not “laymen.” This, however, 
would again have the consequence that 
there would be no reason why the non- 
priests in the “Catholic Action” should 
be lower in rank (de iure or de facto) 
than the priests. It would do no harm 
if there were today people who repre- 
sent something analogous to what once 
existed, e.g., Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Didymus the Blind, 
Catherine of Siena, Karl Lowenstein, M. 
T. Ledochowska, etc. 


Ill. The Lay Apostolate 


1 FROM THE FOREGOING discussion it 


* follows immediately that the real 
apostolate of laymen is what one likes 
to call today actio catholicorum in con- 
trast with “Catholic Action.” After what 
has been said earlier about the layman 
and especially about the official apos- 
tolic mission, we may attempt to para- 
phrase the essence of the lay apostolate. 

It is that concern for the salvation 
of others that is incumbent upon every 
baptized Christian because of the duty 
of love of neighbor and in the power of 
this love. It ties the Christian to the 
place that he occupies in the world, 
without making him participate in the 
hierarchical office and its apostolate. 
This is not the apostolate of the min- 
istry, which sends the apostle into a new 
framework in which his vocation is lo- 
cated, but the apostolate of love in the 
worldly situation, which is essentially 
that of the layman. Every Christian, 
through baptism and confirmation, is 
justified and obligated without any 
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further mandate, to give testimony of 
his faith, to be concerned about his 
neighbor even in the matter of his sal- 
vation. 


It may be true that by this apostolate 
—as in the ancient Church and in times 
not so over-schooled as ours—he contrib- 
utes more to the propagation and 
teaching of faith and to moral training, 
than the hierarchical apostolate of the 
Church. But when he acts apostolically, 
he gives testimony of his faith (in it nat- 
urally of Christ himself), defending it 
when he is attacked in his Christian 
existence, but also by attesting his own 
faith actively when and insofar as his 
worldly existence—by reason of his fam- 
ily, friends, neighborhood, civic life, 
profession—makes this necessary, impera- 
tive, and unavoidable. This activity is 
a testimony by itself, because the lay 
Christian in all the situations must 
“give” himself as he is for what he is: 
a Christian. The apostolate of the lay- 
man is therefore directly motivated by 
his own being a Christian and is deter- 
mined in its scope and in its manner not 
by a special mission from above, but 
from below, i.e., from his worldly situa- 
tion. His Christian influence is con- 
ducted via his worldly “connections,” 
not specially constituted anew through 
a new mission and commission. He does 
not go forth (spatially or spiritually) 
but wields his influence on the spot. He 
is missionary in spirit by living his Chris- 
tianity in an exemplary manner. Natu- 
rally, this life, as a dynamic example, 


also includes the word, testimony, per- 


son-to-person admonition, encourage- 
ment and warning. But all that is legit- 
imatized and sustained by the communi- 
ty of life which from the very beginning 
links the Christian layman with those 
for whom he is an apostle, in the same 
area of existence, spatially, intellectual- 
ly, and spiritually. 

2. Such a lay apostolate imposes obli- 
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gations upon the Christian. It flows from 
his being a Christian and from the duty 
and the power of the supernatural love 
of neighbor, which commands and en- 
ables him not only in the worldly realm 
to have the other man as a neighbor, 
but also in the matter of salvation. How- 
ever much such love of neighbor em- 
braces all mankind, in the sense that it 
excludes no one from its proximity, ini- 
tially or fundamentally, still as a realis- 
tically Christian and not abstractly ideal- 
istic virtue, it has its gradations: it be- 
gins near at hand, in the family, etc.; 
it prefers the household of the faith; in 
short, it may remain fixed in place and 
class in its power of radiation; it is not 
sent forth. That is not only its limita- 
tion, but also its strength: it is the apos- 
tolate in the concreteness of the well 
known milieu, from heart to heart, in 
the reality of earthly life, in the con- 
creteness of everyday; not in abstract 
theory, but in the real example; not in 
the doctrine of general norms, but in 
the demonstration of the power of grace 
in the ordinary affairs of everyday life. 


3. Such an apostolate occurs, there- 
fore, essentially through the exemplary 
performance of the Christian task that 
is suitable for the layman as such: as a 
member of the Church to make the sec- 
ular world into material of Christian 
existence, to redeem it and to hallow 
it. In other words, science, art, medicine, 
politics, economics, labor, marriage, etc., 
i.e. all dimensions of human existence, 
are, without prejudice to their own rela- 
tive legality, an open question in the 
concrete order of evil and salvation, 
which can be answered concretely only 
by the Christian in the grace of God. 
If the Christian in the world gives in 
the deed of his life the answer of pa- 
tience, of inner freedom, of truthfulness, 
of the ability to persevere, of seriousness, 
in the field of these departments, then 
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and thus he works out his lay apos- 
tolate. 


4. If then the lay apostolate as such is 
primarily the responsible performance of 
Christian existence in a worldly place 
for the neighbor and his salvation, in- 
sofar as this performance means salva- 
tion for the other person, then it fol- 
lows that it is practised in all the situa- 
tions that constitute the point of inser- 
tion of the layman in the world. First 
of all, in marriage with fatherhood and 
motherhood and in public life; these 
two dimensions of Catholic existence are 
consecrated through the sacraments of 
marriage and confirmation. To these are 
added the tasks and possibilities that are 
given by the neighborhood, professional 
societies, national associations, citizen- 
ship, participation in the intellectual 
fellowship in science and art. In all these 
dimensions and tasks of human and sim- 
ultaneously Christian existence, the real 
essence of the lay apostolate is—to stress 
it once more—not the direct solicitation, 
the propaganda, the persuading, con- 
verting, warning and admonishing, 
which is the peculiar character of the 
hierarchical apostolate, but rather an 
exemplary Christian existence on all 
these levels, a dynamic and effective ex- 
ample. This does not mean, of course, 
that the Christian must keep silent, dare 
not speak of his being a Christian, must 
be the ultimate in painful discretion. 
No; every man may have the opportuni- 
ty of making known the intimate well- 
springs of his heart and life; sometimes 
he may have the duty to do so. He will 
have occasions to give brotherly advice 
and instruction, possibly even to say a 
word about the task incumbent upon 
him as father or mother, as teacher, 
or elder. But beyond that he has 
no apostolic mission. Do not fear that 
through this the field of the lay apostle 
will be too greatly narrowed. Even so, 
it is infinitely wide. Nothing is forbid- 
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den him in goal and object, but only a 
method that is not appropriate for him. 
The priest who has suffered because of 
being hasty in his aggressive apostolate 
will understand this. If the laymen 
would completely fulfill this apparently 
only “limited” field of their aposto- 
late, the world would be Christian in 
half a century. This theory naturally 
does not mean either that the lay Chris- 
tian may be apostolic only in “private” 
spheres. 

Since every Christian as a person 
with an original place in the world 
stands unavoidably in the public eye, 
even if in varying intensity, he has also 
there an apostolic mission. But just in 
this way, that he stands at that place 
in public life in which he stands as a 
man (citizen, scientist, artist, etc.) also 
as what he is: as Christian. But not in 
such a way that for this missionary pur- 
pose he conquers for himself anew a 
place in the public eye sought and won 
on account of this purpose. Not that he 
would not dare to do this if he wanted 
to. But if he wills and does this, then 
it is his own praiseworthy decision, not 
an apostolic duty that necessarily de- 
volves upon him as a layman. What he 
does, is, carefully considered theological- 
ly, not a lay apostolate but a portion of 
the hierarchical apostolate taken over 
with the express or tacit approval of the 
Hierarchy. This can happen “per mo- 
dum actus” (in a kind of parallel to the 
“management of a business without a 
mandate”) or “per modum habitus,” 
therefore, professionally as a full-time 
position; and then the person concerned 
is, to be sure, not “ordained” but never- 
theless no longer a layman. 


6. To see this distinctly is therefore 
of the greatest importance, because only 
then will it be clear in what direction 


the layman is to be trained for his apos- 
tolate. As soon as this is clear, it im- 
mediately becomes evident: a training 
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for a lay apostolate without training for 
an inner, holy Christian life is meaning- 
less right from the first. A routine drill- 
ing for being an impertinent soldier of 
the Salvation Army is no Catholic school 
of the lay apostolate, but could be un- 
der the most favorable circumstances a 
training for a subordinate functionary 
in the hierarchical apostolate. A bear- 
er of an hierarchical apostolate (or- 
dained or unordained) can sooner 
dispense with a personal abundance of 
the Christian life than a lay apostle. For 
the former has something that is effec- 
tive even without personal holiness: sac- 
ramental and legal powers. A layman, 
however, is to be apostolic precisely 
through his being a Christian; this is 
to be his recruiting testimony for Chris- 
tianity itself; the deed and the word only 
in so far as they themselves in human 
existence are a part of his own deed. In 
other words, the training for the lay 
apostolate is a training for the action 
of Catholics, not a training for Catholic 
Action; the training for the action of 
Catholics, however, is an education for 
a true and full Christianity that neces- 
sarily is dynamic. Religious lay groups 
under ecclesiastical direction should con- 
sider that thoroughly. There is, of 
course, also an “Education for Catholic 
Action”; but practically it is a recruiting 
of laymen for participation in the hier- 
archical apostolate of the clergy, through 
which participation the layman then 
ceases to be a layman, if this participa- 
tion is professional, changing his rank 
and place. Of course, it is not denied 
that a layman, to a small degree or per 
modum actus, may participate in the 
hierarchical apostolate of the Church 
without thereby ceasing to be a layman. 
But then the case is analogous with that 
when a layman sometimes substitutes for 
a deacon at High Mass; what he does 
is, when done as a matter of principle, 
and permanently, not the affair of the 
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layman although now and then he does 
it and, if there is a scarcity of men, can 
be invited and ordered to it. According- 
ly, Catholic Action is not in the least 
prevented from recruiting laymen who 
help the pastor, report to him the sick 
and the dying, etc. Such things are not 
only good and useful, they are not only 
an apostolate that is worthy of all hon- 
or and often practised in an admirable 
manner; they can be also a humanly 
commendable supplement in the life of 
a lay Christian who actually is not “fully 
occupied” by his worldly calling (and 
the possible tasks in it for his real lay 
apostolate), a situation which often oc- 
curs today. 

7. To the tasks of the layman and, if 
one wishes, to his apostolate belong na- 
turally all those things, which from his 
attitude toward the Church, result in a 
deepening of his inner life. He pays his 
church-taxes and thus supports the hier- 
archical apostolate. He takes part in pub- 
lic worship and thus has a share in hav- 
ing all members “edify” each other spir- 
itually in the divine services; for here, 
too, the laymen are not merely passive 
recipients of a grace of truth, love, and 
power mediated by the clergy alone. He 
is a godfather, member of the church- 
council, etc. 

8. The layman can be in the narrower 
sense the bearer of charismata, which the 
Holy Ghost always gives His Church. 
But the most necessary things have al- 
ready been stated about this, so that here 
nothing more needs to be said about this 
possibility of a lay apostolate. 


9. From the previous discussion there 
results also a clear bi-partition of the 
(in the widest sense) “ecclesiastical” or- 
ganizations of laymen, their origin, the 
source of their authority and of the in- 
fluence of the ecclesiastical Hierarchy 
upon them. 

a. There are in the real and strict 
sense ecclesiastical organizations. They 
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are organizations that the ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy creates for itself for the per- 
formance of the apostolic tasks peculiar 
to itself, by recruiting on a voluntary 
basis laymen who make themselves avail- 
able for the carrying out of these tasks; 
whether they open themselves up to the 
sanctifying activity of the Church be- 
yond the universally obligatory measure, 
whether they are willing to co-operate 
apostolically with the Hierarchy, or 
whether both is the case. In really ec- 
clesiastical organizations for apostolic 
co-operation of laymen in the task pecu- 
liar to the Hierarchy, it can happen that 
these non-ordained persons assist on a 
full-time basis and (as already often 
stressed) cease then to be laymen, or 
only in a limited measure make their 
time and energy available and then do 
not cease to be laymen. Depend- 
ing on these circumstances, we will know 
whether or not we may speak properly 
about a lay organization. This full-time, 
professional, class-indicating co-opera- 
tion can happen in such a way that it 
expressly or actually results in a partici- 
pation in the hierarchical powers, or 
else it may not. In the first case we 
should really be dealing with a corpo- 
rate body of only apparently laical 
church officials, in the second case with 
a body of subordinate church-appointees. 


Since ecclesiastical organizations are ei- 
ther concerned with the object (self- 
sanctification) or group the subjects (as 
collaborators in the apostolate) of the 
really hierarchical activity of the Church, 
they stem de ture according to their es- 
sence from the immediate initiative of 
the Hierarchy. They are founded by the 
Church. Also, essentially in their activi- 
ty they depend upon the Hierarchy and 
its immediate and positive leading 
and commanding influence. They have, 
therefore, de ture necessarily an ecclesias- 
tical leadership with authoritative pow- 
er. They do what the hierarchical 
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Church bids them do; and vice versa: 
what they do is a phenomenon of the 
Church as such, a portion of the life of 
the Church as such; i.e., not only eccle- 
siastical Christianity in the world, but 
the Church itself. Such ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations in the strict sense are, for 
example, the Third Orders, the Marian 
Congregations, Brotherhoods (in the 
narrower, specifically religious sense), 
associations for the support of missions, 
etc. However much they guide their 
members toward the lay apostolate, they 
themselves are not a lay apostolate, but 
are organizational forms of the hierar- 
chical apostolate, in order that the lat- 
ter may exercise its function toward the 
laymen (in the formation of the per- 
sonal and apostolic Christianity of these 
laymen) or be supported by laymen in 
a mission of the hierarchical apostolate 
as such. 


b. There are organizations of the 
laymen as such, through which the lay- 


men seek to further their Christian lay- 
life. Consider the students’ clubs, the 
youth-group organizations, the associa- 
tions of academicians, etc. Such organ- 
izations are marked by the fact that on 
the one hand the primary and immedi- 
ate purpose of the organization is not 
the religious life as such, but instead 
has a secular, bourgeois, worldly, cultu- 
ral, human content (or however one 
may designate the difference from the 
formally religious strictly as such). On 
the other hand, such Catholic worldly 
lay-organizations are marked by the fact 
that they recognize this “worldly life” as 
a Christian task that has its relevancy 
for eternal salvation, that stands under 
God's commission to them, and, indeed, 
in such a way that this commission in 
its ultimate concreteness and unequivo- 
cality cannot simply be determined by 
the Hierarchy alone with the aid of the 
general principles entrusted to its teach- 
ing and guardianship. Therefore, the 
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layman here in the realm of the secu- 
lar has a Christian task, in which he has 
his own real independent responsibility 
and conducts these organizations him- 
self. The clergyman can be here only 
an assistant, a counsellor, and possibly 
a shepherd of souls; that is, he may use 
this community as a sociological basis 
for his own task. It is understandable 
that in practice the transitions between 
really ecclesiastical organizations and 
Catholic-Christian worldly organizations 
may be fluid. It can even be that one 
and the same organization, viewed so- 
ciologically and theologically, realizes the 
first and the second type, because it ac- 
tually strives simultaneously for two 
wholly different things. But as a matter 
of principle the difference must be seen 
along with all its consequences. 

10. Let us attempt to make our treat- 
ment still clearer by stating what results 
for Catholic Action from the theses we 
have developed. Catholic Action is: 

a. the organization for the forming 
and schooling of Christians for their 
apostolic mission in the world, in mar- 
riage, in a profession, in the public life 
of the community and of the state, in 
the cultural domain. The laymen are the 
object of this schooling, the subject is 
the clergy and the laymen standing by 
their side in this their task (cf. c). 


b. the organization for the preser- 
vation of the rights of the Church in 
public life, which in a time of mass- 
democracy is practically indispensable. 

c. the organization of laymen (not 
simply of the laymen) for the support 
of the clergy in their apostolic mission, 
and, to be sure, in the degree that this 
is possible for a layman without there- 
by ceasing to be a layman. It may also 
be a part of this task to work, as part 
of a group of trained leaders, for ac- 
tually attaining the first two tasks. 

In so far as the first two purposes are 
concerned, Catholic Action from the 
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very nature of these purposes tries to 
enlist as many Catholics as possible. As 
for the third task, it is neither simply 
an obligation incumbent upon every 
good Christian nor a task for which one 
might or should hope to win every 
Christian. 

Since the first task is doubtless also 
the task of the individual Christian or- 
ganizations (congregations, Christian 
professional clubs, etc.) , it follows that 
in regard to this goal Catholic Action 
should restrict itself to a double func- 
tion: on one hand, it can only play a 
subsidiary role (i.e., it must seek to en- 
list and to school for their Christian 
world-office those who possibly do not 
belong to another Christian organiza- 
tion—no matter for what reason), and 
on the other, it can be only a coordinat- 
ing central-organization for these other 
organizations for the same first purpose. 

Practically, for the realization of the 
second purpose, Catholic Action will 
have to be a coordinating central-organ- 
ization of the many other associations, 
if only to avoid superfluous bureaucracy 
and to enlist as many Catholics as pos- 
sible for this second purpose. Only Cath- 
olic Action is able to bring about for 
this purpose a “plebiscite,” a mass-peti- 
tion, a school-strike, etc. 

From the viewpoint of the first two 
purposes, therefore, Catholic Action 
cannot possibly forego being a coordinat- 
ing organization. At the same time, of 
course, nothing concerning the possible 
and desirable composition of this cen- 
tral organization is to be prejudicial to 
the individual associations, congrega- 
tions, etc. “Coordinating organization” 
merely means that groups belong to 
Catholic Action, independent in them- 
selves, which are not simply a dependent 
function of an organization founded 
from above, called “Catholic Action,” 
whose merely subordinate organic parts 
they would be. Such a notion would be 
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an offense against the historic rights of 
these groups (which existed earlier than 
Catholic Action as an organization), an 
offence against the principle of subsidiar- 
ity, which is valid also in the Church, 
an offence against the right of the free 
formation of groups. Such an ecclesias- 
tical ‘‘statism’’ would necessarily cause 
church life to be choked, no matter how 
clearly outlined and well-planned its 
formations might appear at first. 

From this discussion it becomes clear 
that Catholic Action as such cannot pos- 
sibly be the organization of the apos- 
tolate of laymen as such, that Catholic 
Action and the action of Catholics do 
not coincide. The two things do not 
coincide because what one designates 
concretely as Catholic Action cannot be 
at all there where the apostolate of the 
laymen takes place: in the concrete fam- 
ily, in the concrete profession, in the 
concrete factory. 

Catholic Action can train for this 
Christian life in the worldly situation 
(which has an apostolic task and re- 
sponsibility) , but it cannot itself sustain 
this life. In great measure, this life can- 
not be organized at all, e.g., the mission 
of the father in his family. To some de- 
gree, it is organizable, e.g., the Christian 
fashioning of an actual industrial plant; 
laymen can, by discussion and mutual 
help, coordinate their really _laical 
but nevertheless Christian task. But such 
organizations are in turn, from the very 
nature of the case, organizations formed 
from below, starting out from a specific 
situation in the world; they depend on 
the decision—which cannot be delegated 
—of the laymen themselves, for which as 
such the Church cannot assume the re- 
sponsibility, as she does in regard to 
what is called Catholic Action. 

From this it follows that such organ- 
izations of the apostolate of the layman 
cannot really be a portion of Catholic 
Action in so far as the latter is more 
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than a coordinating organization that 
does not interfere in the “inner manage- 
ment” of its member-organizations as 
such and hence bears no responsibility 
for this either. 


IV. Concerning the Significance of the 
Lay Apostolate and Summarizing 
Conclusions 


ABOUT THE SIGNIFICANCE of the lay 
apostolate, as here understood, no 
more needs to be said. We should like 
to make only a positive and a negative 
observation. 

a. The difficulty of the mission of 
the Church, since the Middle Ages and 
now since the end of the modern era 
when a new age is arising, has consisted 
especially in this: The non-religious 
areas of existence, in contrast with the 
former times, have become of tremen- 
cous density, fullness, complication, and 
capacity for absorption. Simply with a 
glance at the whole one must ask him- 
self: what could interest the man of 
former times intellectually and absorb 
him beyond the satisfying of the most 
immediate vital needs? And then the an- 
swer comes: on the whole only the reli- 
gious question of existence. For there 
wasn't anything else really. And what 
else there was (like art and science) 
was itself an impelling factor in the 
religious life. 


If we ask the same question for the 
present-day man, we must answer: be- 
sides the religious element there is still 
almost incalculably much. The new real- 
izations of human existence (secular 
science, art, technology, state, highly 
complicated economy, etc.) must them- 
selves be conquered in new human 
forms, and must be experienced in a 
new Christian manner so that the relli- 
gious and Christian elements may not 
be buried and crushed. But, in the last 
analysis, only the layman can do this, 
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not the priest, who by virtue of his 
profession cannot have the same full 
original relationship to these dimensions 
of human existence as the layman. 

Indeed, the layman, and only he, has 
the commission and the capacity precise- 
ly through what we sought to work out 
as the real lay apostolate. Through this 
new situation there is shown a wholly 
new significance of the lay apostolate 
that it did not have formerly. Because 
there is now really for the first time a 
“world” in an historically quite new 
sense, the world that man himself has 
made out of nature; for that reason, in 
the last analysis, the one who can Chris- 
tianize this world is the one who made 
it, namely the layman. 

The task of the priest does not be- 
come any the less urgent, indispensable, 
and holy. The priesthood has the Holy 
in its hands, administers the sources of 
what the layman is to introduce into his 
world. It must ever anew first make men 
into Christians who are to fulfill their 
the world. The 
priest and the religious by their celibacy 
and the other evangelical counsels are 
to represe.it again and again tangibly in 
the world the fact that the Christian is 
in the world but not of the world, that 
all fidelity to the earth and to mankind 
means eternal life only when permeated 
and elevated through the grace from be- 
yond all worlds. Layman and priest form 
no competition in respect to the apos- 
tolic-missionary enterprise. Each has his 
place for which there is no proxy. But 
to the degree that each man lives in his 
own world and no longer lives in the 
one which God alone made, to that de- 
gree the lay apostolate receives a new 
and irreplaceable meaning. 


Christian mission in 


b. All that is not in this sense a lay 
apostolate (accordingly, all Catholic Ac- 
tion) can and will have nevertheless its 
great significance. But it must be seen 
that all this only has meaning in so‘far 
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as it serves in a stimulating, educative 
and summarizing manner the action of 
lay Catholics. Practically speaking, Cath- 
olic Action, taken as a whole, will be 
successful only through the action of 
Catholics. 

From this it follows: all organization, 
all apparatus, which viewed from that 
angle is superfluous, is really superflu- 
ous, indeed harmful, because it binds 
the powers of priests and laymen at the 
wrong place. Briefly stated: the meaning 
of Catholic Action derives its essence and 
its scope from the meaning of the ac- 
tion of Catholics. 

2. If it is permitted once more in con- 
clusion to direct attention to some im- 
portant points that were discussed in the 
course of these deliberations and that 
were perhaps not already self-evident to 
every one, then I should like to say: 

a. It should be considered earnest- 
ly—slowly and yet courageously—wheth- 
er and how the rights of laymen (at least 
as a special diocesan law) are to be en- 
larged and improved. First of all, as re- 
gards laymen who are active on a full- 
time basis in the executive staffs of Cath- 
olic Action. Nobody has told me this— 
and perhaps I am talking pure theory, 
but it seems to me that there will never 
be people of real initiative and ideas, 
permanently on these staffs unless they 
have a field of tasks and rights belong- 
ing to them with their own responsi- 
bility and real independence. If that is 
not wanted, then we should return to 
the old methods, in which in the hier- 
archical there were only 
priests with housekeepers and sacristans 


apostolate 


(and perhaps auxiliary forces from the 
orders) . 

If there is a question of developing 
lay-right, then, for the present and per- 
haps yet for a long time, it is not a mat- 
ter of drafts of laws with many para- 


eraphs, but at first only this: what is 
entrusted to a man he should be able 
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to do. One should know who is really 
competent for something. The higher 
tribunal should not interfere the mo- 
ment it is in some vague way of a dif- 
ferent opinion. In the normal case the 
responsibility and the action of the 
higher tribunal consist in placing the 
right man in the right place and then 
in giving him also the freedom to act. 
Anything else would be in the Church 
a symptom of disease arising from the 
totalitarian spirit of the age. 


If the right attitude and behavior ob- 
tains between priests, bishops, and lay- 
men in the hierarchical apostolate and 
is practised better and better, then per- 
haps all this can gradually be formu- 
lated on a more precise legal basis, in 
order that clear relationships may pre- 
vail even where human inadequacy 
would otherwise prevent achieving the 
right thing through mere improvisation. 
That is also true mutatis mutandis for 
the lay-right of those laymen who have 
a part in the hierarchical apostolate of 
the Catholic Action not on a full-time 
basis and professionally, but are merely 
laymen. Their real and essential apos- 
tolate in the world at their respective 
places can, indeed, not be formulated 
legally. But they have or can have tasks 
in and for the Church, which not be- 
ing professional, nor official, nor chang- 
ing place and rank, are also not impos- 
sible for a layman as such. We all wish 
in many ecclesiastical affairs a greater 
interest on the part of the layman. He 
will not have it until he notices that 
he is to have interest and joint-respon- 
sibility not only when by chance it 
seems good and useful to the clergy, and 
that he does not have to petrify in si- 
lently respectful passivity if that should 
be deemed more convenient. 

Here, of course, is even more valid 
that which was just said about the nec- 
essity for prudence and firmness in the 
establishment of rights for directors of 
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Catholic Action. Only one more exam- 
ple: responsible and conscientious lay- 
men who are newspaper editors should 
not ask themselves so anxiously, as is 
frequently the custom, whether the opin- 
ions of their publication are agreeable 
to the authorities or not. 

b. Let us not force any apostolate 
upon the laymen that is not existential- 
ly suited to them, and to which in gen- 
eral they are not called. Such things 
may appear heroic and fruitful—for a 
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time—then the undertaking is buried in 
the sand. Let’s take the longer but more 
successful way: let us fashion the lay- 
men so that they will be Christians in 
the place at which they stand or should 
stand: in the world. There they shall by 
their lives give testimony for Christ. If 
they do that, they are lay-apostles. 


Translated by JoHN A. HEss 
Professor Emeritus of German 
Ohio University 
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AcOB BOEHME, beyond a doubt, is one 
J of the greatest of Christian gnostics. 
I am using the word not in the sense 
of the heresies of the opening centuries 
of the Christian era, but to indicate a 
wisdom grounded in revelation and em- 
ploying myths and symbols rather than 
concepts—a wisdom much more contem- 
plative than discursive. Such is religious 
philosophy, or theosophy. 

Nothing is more characteristic of 
Boehme than his great simplicity of 
heart and childlike purity of soul. It 
alone explains how he could call out at 
the moment of death: “And now, [ll 
take the road to Paradise.” He was not 
a scholar nor a lettered man nor a school- 
man, but simply a craftsman shoemaker. 
He was of the class of wise men that 
come from the people. He knew no more 
of Aristotle than of the pseudo-Diony- 
sius the Areopagite, medieval scholasti- 
cism, or medieval mysticism. There are 
in him no direct influences of neopla- 
tonism, as there are in the majority of 
Christian mystics. The Bible was his 
principal spiritual sustenance, though he 
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also read Paracelsus, Sebastian Frank, 
Weigel, Schwenkfeld. He lived within 
the mystic-theosophic currents of the 
Germany of his time. He was never a 
philosopher in the school sense of the 
word; above all else he is a visionary 
theosopher and a creator of myths, and 
yet his influence on German philosophy 
is enormous. He thought not in clear- 
cut concepts but through symbols and 
myths. It was his conviction that Chris- 
tianity is being distorted by scholars, 
theologians, popes, and cardinals. He 
was himself of the Lutheran confession, 
and a minister escorted him to his last 
resting place. But the Lutheran clergy 
persecuted him, hounded him, forbade 
the printing of his writings. This is 
typical of all creeds; but he, as most 
mystics and theosophists, was above 
creeds. 


Strong Catholic elements can be dis- 
cerned in Boehme’s work, in spite of 
his hatred of papism. To state precisely 
the sources of his wisdom is a highly 
complex problem, the problem of the 
possibility of a personal, gnostic revela- 
tion and illumination, of a supernatural, 
charismatic gift. Although today we are 
led to believe far more strongly than 
we used to that Boehme was a reader, 
it is nonetheless certain that his doc- 
trine cannot be explained by influences 
or by borrowings (one could not say as 
much for any other original and at all 
profound thinker) . Eckhardt was a man 
of scholarship and letters; he knew Aris- 
totle, the pseudo-Dionysius, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, as well as medieval scholasti- 
cism. Boehme, beyond a doubt, had orig- 
inal intuitions. 


He himself speaks of the sources of 
his wisdom: “I can do nothing with 
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their formulas, since I have not studied 
by them. I have another master, and 
that is all Nature. In Nature and its 
creative force I have studied and learned 
my philosophy, my astrology, and my 
theology—not through the mediation of 
men.” One senses here the revolt of the 
Renaissance against scholasticism. 

At the same time Boehme is convinced 
that he arrives at his knowledge not by 
his own human powers, but through the 
intercession of the Holy Spirit. “By my 
own powers I am as blind as the next 
man and can do nothing, but through 
the Spirit of God, my own inborn spirit 
pierces all things—though not always 
with enough perseverance. When the 
Spirit of Divine Love passes through my 
spirit then the animal creature and the 
Divinity form but one single being, one 
single conception, and one single light!” 

Sophia herself helps him to pierce the 
divine mysteries. He believes that God 
“will adopt you like a beloved child, 
and make you put on the habit of the 
noble virgin Sophia and slip on the fin- 
ger of your heart the ring of the Great 
Mystery, and only in this habit (of the 
new birth) will you have the power to 
speak of the eternal birth of God.” 

In contrast to most mystics, Boehme 
speaks of what pertains to God, the 
world, and man, and not of what hap- 
pens to himself; he does not write a 
word about his own soul, nor about his 
spiritual way. This trait is precisely 
what sets theosophic mysticism apart 
from mysticism generally. The mysticism 
of Boehme is of the gnostic type. But he 
arrives at the knowledge of God and of 
the world through man, his knowledge 
emanates from the subject and not from 
the object, in spite of the preponderant 
role he accords to the philosophy of na- 
ture and to cosmology. The visible world 
is the image of the invisible world. “The 
visible world is a manifestation of the 
interior spiritual world of eternal Light 
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and darkness, of that spiritual activity; 
it is a reflection of eternity which al- 
lows eternity to make itself visible.” 
Heaven springs open within man. “Nor 
have I ascended into heaven, nor have 
I seen all the works and creations of 
God, but heaven has revealed itself with- 
in my spirit in such a way that I there 
recognize the divine works and crea- 
tions.” To Boehme, the physical natu- 
ral elements are at the same time of the 
psychic order. He sees in nature the 
same thing that he sees in the spirit. 
Man is a “microtheos and a microcos- 
mos.” The human soul contains both 
heaven and hell. Only in this way can 
God and the world be known. The spir- 
itual and invisible world is the founda- 
tion of the material and visible world. 
God can be found only in the depths 
of one’s own heart. It is vain to seek 
divine wisdom in academics and books. 

Boehme’s concept of the world is en- 
tirely symbolic. The whole of the visi- 
ble world is symbol of the interior 
world. ““The whole world, exterior and 
visible, with its essence, is but a sign or 
an appearance of the world that is in- 
terior and spiritual; everything that is 
interior and latent has an exterior cor- 
respondent.” Physical qualities represent 
spiritual qualities. The foreword of 
Boehme’s major work Mysterium Mag- 
num starts with the affirmation that the 
visible world is “symbol of the spiritual, 
invisible world.” Visible and _ sensible 
things are a form of being of the In- 
visible; from the unapparent and the in- 
conceivable are born the apparent and 
the conceivable. The world is symbol of 


God. “This world is an image of the 


divine essence and is God revealed 
through an earthly image.” To know 
God means to see him being born in 
one’s own soul. Such knowledge is pos- 
sible only through the purification of 
the soul by the grace of the Spirit of 
God. Boehme sees clearly the limits of 
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human knowledge, and speaks of the 
stupidity of human wisdom. Yet he holds 
at the same time the highest view of 
knowledge itself. —To know God is a 
duty of man—man was created for it. 
Boehme is a symbolist but not an ideal- 
ist in the sense of the German idealism 
of the nineteenth century. He is a real- 
ist. He has not lost the living touch 
with real existence, has not locked him- 
self in the world of abstract thought, 
apart from being, nor in the world of 
subjective personal experiences. 

With Boehme, knowledge has a realis- 
tic and symbolic character. To know 
the spiritual world meant for him to im- 
merse oneself in this world. Existence 
has not for him become transformed in 
an object opposed to the subject. Knowl- 
edge is realized in existence itself; it is 
an event that takes place within being. 
The gnosis of Boehme was entirely of 
experience and of life, born of torments 
about the fate of man and of the world. 
His soul was a soul pure and good and 
full of compassion. But his feeling for 
the life of the world was hard and far 
from sentimental. His fundamental in- 
tuition about the existence of the world 
was an intuition of fire. This makes him 
kindred to Heraclitus. He had a partic- 
ularly sharp and strong feeling for the 
evil in the life of the world. He sees 
everywhere a pitched battle between 
contrary principles, between light and 
darkness. In this feeling for the power 
of evil and the battle between God and 
the devil, light and darkness, he is close 
to the sources of the Reformation and 
the experience of Luther. He perceives 
God not only as Love but also as Wrath. 
He is sensitive to what is bitter and 
sharp in God. Here physical qualities 
signify spiritual qualities. Within Divin- 
ity itself he sees the dark nature which 
is an irrational abyss. In his view of 
life, Boehme stands at the threshold of 
the modern age. His roots are sunk deep 
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into the Middle Ages, for he has not 
shaken off medieval mystic realism. But 
already there rises in him the blood of 
a man of the Reformation and of the 
Renaissance. He shows an altogether 
“renaissance” attitude toward the life of 
the cosmos and toward nature, and a 
consciousness of himself far above that 
of a man of the Middle Ages. In the 
dynamism of his concept of the world, 
in the interest he shows in origin and 
becoming, in his feeling for the battle 
of opposing elements and for the idea 
of freedom which, to him, is primary— 
in these Boehme is a man of the mod- 
ern age. He no longer conceives of the 
world as an eternally static order nor as 
a hierarchical and unmoving system. 
The life of the world is a battle, a be- 
coming, a vast process, all fire and 
dynamism. There is no resemblance here 
to the world view of Aquinas or of 
Dante. 

Boehme has thought more deeply 
than the men of the Middle Ages upon 
the problem of the origin of evil, the 
problem of theodicy. How God could 
create the world, foreseeing evil and suf- 
fering—that was a question which tor- 
mented him greatly. He sought salva- 
tion in the heart of the Son Jesus, be- 
cause he found in the Father nothing 
but wrath and in the world nothing but 
evil and suffering. There was a moment 
when Boehme believed that God had 
quit this evil world, and he then 
searched for a nearer God. As Koyré 
very rightly observed, Boehme started 
from the torments about the problem of 
evil and sought salvation first of all, and 
only then knowledge. How to under- 
stand evil, in the face of the Absolute- 
ness of Divinity? How to escape the Di- 
vine wrath of God who had not yet re- 
vealed himself in the Son, as Love? Boeh- 
me's torment over the problem of evil 
relates him to the ancient gnostics. But 
his conclusions differ from theirs, be- 
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cause of his incomparably more Chris- 
tian character. 

At any rate, Boehme belonged among 
that category of people who have been 
grievously hurt by the evil and tortures 
of life in the world. The first in the his- 
tory of modern thought, Boehme made 
a discovery that was to be of immense 
importance to German idealism—that a 
thing can be revealed only through an- 
other thing that resists it. Light cannot 
reveal itself without darkness, nor good 
without evil, nor the spirit without the 
resistance of matter. 


Il 


OEHME WANTS TO RESOLVE a question 

that has troubled many a philoso- 
pher: How is the transition (or passage) 
from God to the world possible?—from 
the one to the many, from the eternal 
to the temporal? How has the Divine 
Trinity come into being? How was the 
creation of the world possible out of a 
Divine Nothing, an Absolute? In what 
manner did the Creator appear? How 
did Personality disclose itself in God? 
The Absolute of apophatic theology and 
of metaphysics cannot be Creator of the 
world. This God, Creator of cataphatic 
theology, is correlative to creation, to 
man. It had been the same even with 
Meister Eckhardt. 


I do not mean to develop here Boeh- 
me’s doctrine on the Trinity. His for- 
mulations in this order of thought are 
not always distinguished by precision, 
and do not satisfy the dogmatic. But 
what impresses us is that everywhere in 
the universe and in man Boehme sees 


a threefold principle, image of the Di- 
vine Trinity. Orthodox theology has al- 
ways been troubled by the fact that 
Boehme taught a theogonic process in 
God, that he spoke of divine birth and 
of movement in God. His concept of 
God was dynamic to the highest degree. 
The Christian theological systems have 
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elaborated a doctrine of God within 
the categories of Greek philosophical 
thought. Thus, the doctrine of God as 
pure Act, containing within himself 
nothing that is potential, is based en- 
tirely on Aristotle. Christian theology 
has drawn its teaching of an immobile, 
satisfied, and static God not from the 
Bible, nor from Christian revelation, 
but rather from Parmenides, Plato, and 
Aristotle. The static nature of Greek 
ontology has left its imprint upon Chris- 
tian theology. The immobile God, God 
as pure Act, is a concept of God; it is 
not a living God. The predominant 
theological doctrine takes from God all 
inner life, denies all process within him, 
likens Him to a motionless rock. That 
idea is idolatrous. The God of the Bible 
and of the Apocalypse is not so. He is 
full of a dramatic inner life. He has 
movement within Him. 

The God who suffers the pain of the 
cross and the passions, offering the sac- 
rifice of love, is a moving and not an 
unmoving God. Even St. Augustine re- 
cognized a certain movement in God. 
Louis de Blois defined God as a solitary, 
un-understood martyr, and was more 
convincing than St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Boehme’s immense importance lies in 
the fact that he introduced into the con- 
cept of God a dynamic principle op- 
posed to the static concept of Greek 
philosophy and medieval scholasticism— 
in other words, that he saw in God an 
internal life, a tragic nature that be- 
longs to all life. This view Boehme owed 
to the fact that he had, on the one hand, 
made the Bible his spiritual nourish- 
ment and meditated upon it free from 
the categories of Greek gods; and on the 
other hand, had introduced into his 
contemplation of God the experience of 
evil in the life of the world: the op- 
posing forces tearing at it, the battle 
between light and darkness, sweet and 
bitter, love and anger. Boehme was a 
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new soul, who took his stand face to 
face with the problem of evil, but who 
could no longer bow humbly and be 
satisfied with the knowledge of being a 
sinner. Daring, he wanted to know the 
origin and the meaning of evil. To this 
extent he was a gnostic. He saw a dark 
principle in all the primary sources of 
existence, more deeply than he saw exist- 
ence itself. He is compelled to admit 
such a principle in Deity itself, and 
even a positive sense in the very exist- 
ence of the evil that troubled him so 
much... 


But he did not fall into the dualistic 
error of the Manichean gnostics, the 
error of a double divinity. God cannot 
be conceived without evil. Good reveals 
itself through evil. By the nature of his 
reasoning on things divine, Boehme is 
not a neo-Platonic as were most of the 
Christian mystics. Nor is he a monist, 
nor does he teach emanation. For him, 
there is everywhere only will and op- 
position. In Boehme, Luther's feeling of 
evil becomes a metaphysical feeling. His 
metaphysics is voluntaristic, not intellec- 
tual as was that of Greece and the Mid- 
dle Ages. Boehme’s voluntarism is a new 
principle, which will be developed later 
in German philosophy. Boehme’s phil- 
osophy of freedom was _ possible 
only thanks to this voluntarism. He 
is entirely imbued with a magic will 
which at its foundation is still dark 
and irrational. He faces the _prob- 
lem of evil with a deep earnestness 
that does not flinch before any conse- 
quence, and not as an educator or mor- 
alist using it to educate the young. For 
Boehme, existence is a stream of fire. 
This fire in the darkness is cold and 
searing. “All life is fire.” The fire is 
will. A debased and famished will con- 
stitutes the first foundation of exist- 
ence. Light and love come to its en- 
counter. Darkness is virtually contained 





in the depth of existence, even within 
the Deity. 

Darkness is tied up with meontic free- 
dom. Boehme’s doctrine of the Un- 
ground, the dark and irrational abyss 
that precedes being—a doctrine full of 
mystery—is an attempt to answer the 
question, basic before all others, of the 
appearance of the world and evil. Boeh- 
me’s entire doctrine on the Unground 
is so Closely intertwined with this doc- 
trine of freedom that it is impossible to 
separate the two. I myself am inclined 
to interpret the Unground as an ab- 
solutely original freedom, something 
that is not even the meontic freedom 
determined by God. We shall see that 
Boehme’s doctrine of the Unground 
lacks the sharpness that behooves a con- 
cept. Nor can we demand that sharp- 
ness since such a concept of the Un- 
ground is hardly possible—here is a 
realm beyond the limits of rational con- 
cepts. What, then, is the position of 
Boehme’s doctrine in respect to tradi- 
tional, rational theology which recog- 
nizes nothing that would correspond to 
the Unground? 

I myself have always thought that the 
theodicy built up by the ruling systems 
of rational theology turns the relation 
between God and the world into a com- 
edy, a game that God plays with himself 
and that reflects man’s ancient enslave- 
ment, dejection, and fear. This is the 
ontology of sin. Boehme, on the other 
hand, wants to understand the mystery 
of the creation of the Universe as a 
tragedy not merely human but Divine 
as well. The only thing that saves ra- 
tional cataphatic theology is the fact 
that there comes a moment when it 
changes into apophatic theology and as- 
serts that we are face to face with a mys- 
tery both inconceivable and inexpressi- 
ble to which we must bow. But cata- 
phatic theology takes the turn toward 
mystery, the only salvation and the only 





issue, much too late—and only after ra- 
tionalizing everything in an unbearable 
manner. Theology goes too straight and 
too far in the rationalization of the Di- 
vine mysteries, and is too hasty in pro- 
nouncing its veto against knowledge, 
thus preparing the soil of agnosticism. 
Herein lies its difference from theoso- 
phy. Theosophy takes greater account of 
the irrational and mysterious nature of 
things divine, and allows more freely 
the possibility of an infinite evolution 
in the knowledge of these mysteries, 
while rejecting, on the other hand, con- 
ceptual knowledge. ‘Theology prefers to 
use concepts—especially Catholic school 
theology which has been worked out to 
such perfection. 

The following concept of rational, cat- 
aphatic theology is what I call comedy: 
God, it would seem, the perfect and un- 
moving, complete, satisfied, all-power- 
ful, all-knowing and infinitely good God 
has created the world and man for His 
own glory and for the good of Creation. 
The act of the Creation of the world 
has not been prompted by anything, did 
not answer any need of God, but was 
the result of a purely and simply arbi- 
trary decision—it added nothing to the 
Divine Being, enriched it in no way. 
God endowed man, His creature, with 
the fatal faculty of freedom, saw in free- 
dom a privilege of His creation and an 
image of Himself. Yet man made bad 
use of this freedom, joined in a rebel- 
lion against his creator, fell away from 
God, and in his fall dragged with him 
all creation. Man, who violated the will 
of God, became subject to damnation 
and to the power of the Law. AIl crea- 
tion groans and weeps. End of the first 
act. 

With the second act begins the re- 
demption that took place in the incar- 
nation of the Son of God who wished 
to save created man. The person of the 
Creator is relegated to the shadows, in 
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favor of the person of the Redemptor. 
Still it must be noted that all this cos- 
mology and anthropology is constructed 
according to the principle of integral 
monotheism, without the least reference 
to Christ and before the revelation of 
the Holy Trinity. We are dealing here 
with a dualistic theism that knows noth- 
ing of the Divine Trinity, knows only 
the monarchic doctrine of God—a doc- 
trine, that is, which has in it nothing 
Christian. The comedy of God's game 
with himself lies in the fact that God, 
endowing man with freedom, could not 
in His omniscience foresee what conse- 
quences this freedom would bring in its 
train: sin, evil, cosmic suffering and 
pain, eternal damnation and tortures of 
Hell no less eternal, for an undeter- 
mined and obviously large number of 
beings created for God’s good. Man ap- 
pears as a plaything without importance 
who receives his freedom from outside 
and upon whom is laid at the same time 
a responsibility beyond his means. He 
is great only in his fall. 

For God all is accomplished in eter- 
nity and in the act of the creation of 
the world, while in eternity all suffer- 
ing, temporal and eternal, is predes- 
tined. This leads inevitably to the doc- 
trine that some are predestined for sal- 
vation, others to eternal loss—a doctrine 
towards which even St. Augustine in- 
clined and which Calvin drew out to its 
last consequence. God who created the 
world predetermined its eternal loss, for 
he knew the consequences of freedom, 
knew what man’s choice would be. Man 
has received freedom from God, not 
from himself, and this freedom is ex- 
clusively under the power of God, total- 
ly determined by Him—that is, it is ul- 
timately a fiction. God invites the crea- 
ture to love God and begin a Divine 
life, but God expects an answer only 
from Himself, for it is He who gives 
freedom and knows the consequences of 
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freedom. The problem of Ivan Karama- 
zov is worked out more fully and trans- 
posed into eternity. 

What is at stake is not the tears of a 
child in time and on earth, but the suf- 
fering, temporal and eternal, of a vast 
number of living creatures who have re- 
ceived from God the fatal gift of free- 
dom—God knowing the meaning and 
consequences of this gift. The soteriolo- 
gy of the traditional theological systems 
can easily be interpreted as a reparation, 
unworthy of God, of the fault he him- 
self committed, a reparation which at 
the same time takes the form of correc- 
tion. Rational cataphatic theology, for- 
getiul in its cosmology and anthropology 
of the Divine Trinity and of Christ, God 
of love and sacrifice, and ascribing the 
mystery of Christian revelation to the 
redemption rather than the creation of 
the world, cannot get beyond this stage 
of divine comedy, and constructs a fic- 
titious theodicy. The theological doc- 
trine of free will has an educational, 
moral-juridical character, but does not 
penetrate the first mystery of freedom. 
It exists only to punish. In such a view, 
apophatic and cataphatic elements are 
hopelessly mixed up. 

Jacob Boehme was one of those rare 
people with the hardihood to go beyond 
such rational and cataphatic theology, 
and to conceive of the mystery of the 
creation of the world not as a comedy 
but as a tragedy. He speaks not merely 
of a cosmogonic or anthropogonic proc- 
ess, but also of a theogonic process. But 
“theogony” does not mean that God had 
a beginning and was born in time; Boeh- 
me did not mean as did Fichte and 
Hegel, that God is born within a tem- 
poral process, but that God's interior 
and eternal life manifests itself under 
the form of a dynamic process, of trage- 
dy within eternity, of battle against the 
darkness of Non-Being. The doctrine of 
the Unground and of freedom is a bold 





attempt to understand the creation of 
the world through the inner life of the 
divinity. The creation of the world is 
part of the interior life of the divine 
Trinity and it cannot be for the divine 
Trinity something absolutely exterior. 
In this way the principle of evil becomes 
tragic. Boehme’s cosmogony and an- 
thropology are steeped in Christian rev- 
elation, they do not remain captives of 
the Old Testament, they are bathed in 
the light of the New Testament, the 
light of Christ. Boehme tells us of the 
terrible “suffering of the Unground” 
which the light of Christ must sur- 
mount. 


Iil 


pes DOCTRINE of the Unground 
does not at once take its definitive 
form. We do not find it in Aurora. It 
is developed mainly in De Signatura 
Rerum and in Mysterr'um Magnum. It 
responds to Boehme’s need to grasp the 
mystery of freedom, of the origin of 
evil, of the battle between light and 
darkness. In the third chapter of De Sig- 
natura Rerum, entitled “Of the Great 
Mystery of All Things,” Boehme says: 
“Taken out of nature, God is a Mystery, 
that is, in Nothingness; for outside of 
nature there is Nothing—an eye of eter- 
nity, an infathomable eye which resides 
in and looks into nothing, because it is 
the Unground; and this eye is a will, a 
desire of manifestation to find Nothing- 
ness.” The Unground thus is Nothing- 
ness, the unfathomable eye of eternity 
and at the same time a will, a will with- 
out bottom, abysmal, indeterminate. But 
it is a Nothingness which is “the hun- 
ger for Something.” At the same time 
the Unground is “freedom.” In the 
darkness of the Unground blaze the 
flames signifying freedom—meontic, po- 
tential freedom. According to Boehme, 
freedom is nature’s counterpart, while 
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nature has issued from freedom. Free- 
dom resembles Nothingness, but it is 
out of freedom that Something has come. 
The hunger for freedom, the motiveless 
hunger for Something must be stilled. 
“Nothingness appears in the darkness of 
death in its desire to issue from free- 
dom, for Nothing cannot and will not 
be Nothing.” The freedom of the Un- 
ground is neither light nor darkness, nor 
good, nor evil. Freedom resides in dark- 
ness and is thirsting for light. And free- 
dom is the cause of light. “Freedom is 
and resides in darkness, it turns away 
from the desire for darkness toward the 
desire for light, it seizes the darkness 
with its eternal will; and darkness tries 
to seize the light of freedom and can- 
not attain it, for darkness closes in again 
upon itself with its desires, and trans- 
forms itself back into darkness.” 


Apophatically and _  antinomically, 
Boehme describes the Mystery that takes 
place in the depths of Being, in that 
depth which touches upon first Noth- 
ingness. In the darkness, the fire blazes 
and the light glimmers, Nothing be- 
comes Something, unfathomable freedom 
produces nature. And two processes take 
place: “Freedom is the cause of light, 
and the pressure of desire is the cause 
of darkness and painful suffering. Un- 
derstand these as two beginnings, that 
is, as two principles: the one which re- 
sides in freedom and light, the other 
which resides in the pressure, pain, and 
suffering of darkness; and each resides 
within itself.” “Freedom, Nothingness, 
” Boehme was 
perhaps the first man in the history of 
human thought to recognize that the 
foundations of being, prior to being, are 
unfathomable freedom, the passionate 
desire of Nothing to become Something, 
the darkness in which fire and light are 
burning; in other words, he was the 
founder of an original metaphysical vol- 


has in itself no essence. 
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untarism that is unknown to medieval 
and classical thought. 

According to Boehme, will—freedom— 
is the principle of all things. But Boeh- 
me holds that the Unground, the un- 
fathomable will, resides in the depths 
of divinity and before divinity. The Un- 
ground is the divinity of apophatic 
theology, and is at the same time the 
abyss, the free Nothingness which ex- 
tends below God and beyond God. In 
God there is nature which is a principle 
different from Him. The first divinity, 
divine Nothingness, is beyond good and 
evil, beyond light and darkness. The di- 
vine Unground exists in eternity before 
the birth of the divine Trinity. God is 
engendered, is realized out of divine 
Nothingness. This road, plunging into 
divine wisdom, is akin to that by which 
Meister Eckhardt distinguished between 
Divinity and God. God as creator of the 
world and of man is correlative to crea- 
tion. He surges from the depths of Divin- 
ity, the inexpressible Nothing. Such is 
the deepest and most secret idea of Ger- 
man mysticism. 

This road which plunges into divine 
wisdom is irrevocably determined by 
apophatic theology. Everything that 
Boehme says about the divine Unground 
belongs to apophatic and not to cata- 
phatic theology. Nothingness is deeper 
than and prior to Something. Darkness 
(which is not yet evil) is deeper than 
and prior to all nature. The God of cat- 
aphatic theology is already a Something, 
a thought about a secondary phenom- 
enon. “The reason for this ‘tincture’ is 
divine wisdom, and the reason for the 
wisdom is the Trinity of the Indeter- 
minate Divinity, and the reason for the 
Indeterminate Divinity is the unfathom- 
able will, and the reason for the will is 
Nothingness.” All this is none other 
than the theogonic process, the process 
of the birth of God in eternity in the 
eternal Mystery which is described ac- 
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cording to the methods of apophatic 
theology. And this is precisely why this 
thought is less heretical than it might 
seem to the extreme partisans of cata- 
phatic—rationalized—theology. Boehme’s 
process of contemplation is more pro- 
found than all the affirmations of second- 
ary and rationalized cataphasis. Boehme 
upholds the legitimacy of the way which 
leads “from the eternal reason of nature, 
the free will of the Unground, toward 
the natural reason of the soul.” Accord- 
ing to him, nature is always a secondary 
and derivative phenomenon. Freedom, 
will are not nature. Freedom has not 
been created. “When I consider what 
God is, I say: He is the One, face to 
face with the creature, that is, an eter- 
nal Nothing; He has neither reason nor 
beginning nor abode; He possesses noth- 
ing but Himself; He is the will of the 
Unground; He is engendered in Him- 
self from eternity to eternity; He is not 
similar to or identical with anything and 
He resides in no particular place; His 
abode is eternal wisdom or intelligence; 
He is the will of wisdom, wisdom is His 
manifestation.” 

The Unground must first of all be 
considered as freedom, as freedom in 
darkness. ““This is why the eternal and 
free will has entered into darkness, suf- 
fering, and pain, and through darkness 
into fire and light and a realm of de- 
lights: so that the Nothing might be 
known in the Something and might play 
with its counterpart, so that the free 
will of the Unground might manifest it- 
self in the motive, for without Evil and 
without Good there could be no reason.” 
The roots of freedom descend into Noth- 
ing, into the gH Sv, freedom is the Un- 
ground. “Free will has no beginning 
stemming from a reason; it has not been 
formed by anything... Its true origin 
is in Nothingness.” “Further, free will 
has within itself its own judgment of 
Good and Evil, has its judgment within 








itself, has within itself the anger and 
the love of God.” Free will has within 
it also darkness and light. Free will in 
God is the Unground in God, Nothing- 
ness within him. 

Boehme gives a profound interpreta- 
tion of the truth of freedom in God, 
which is also recognized by traditional 
Christian theology. His teaching of the 
freedom of God is more profound than 
that of Duns Scotus! “The eternal in- 
telligence of the divinity is a free will 
neither born from nor engendered by 
Something, it is its own abode and re- 
sides purely and simply within itself, in- 
capable of being grasped by anything, 
for outside of it and prior to it noth- 
ing exists and this Nothing is one and 
yet is like itself only a Nothing. The 
divine intelligence is a unique will of 
the Unground, is neither far nor near, 
neither high nor low, but is everything 
—and yet appears as a Nothing.” To 
Boehme, chaos is the root of nature, 
chaos meaning freedom, the Unground, 
the will, the irrational principle. With- 
in divinity itself there is an indeter- 
minate will, that is, an irrational prin- 
ciple. Darkness and freedom are in Boeh- 
me constantly related and associated. 
Freedom itself is God, and was at the 
beginning of all things. “Thus we can 
rightly say that it belongs to God and 
that freedom (which possesses will) is 
God Himself since it is eternity and 
nothing else. First of all there is eter- 
nal will, which possesses will and which 
itself is will.” Boehme, first in the his- 
tory of human thought, has made free- 
dom the first foundation of Being, free- 
dom is to him deeper and more primary 
than all Being, deeper and more pri- 
mary than God Himself. 

The consequences for the history of 
thought have been considerable. Such a 
view of the originality of freedom would 
have startled the Greek philosophers no 
less than the medieval scholastics. The 
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possibility of an entirely different theo- 
dicy and an entirely different anthropo- 
dicy is now open. The first Mystery of 
Being is a sudden illumination of dark 
freedom, of Nothingness, a solidification 
of the world from this dark freedom. 
Boehme speaks about it in a magnificent 
passage in his Psychologia Vera: “For in 
the darkness appears the lightning, and 
in freedom appears light with majesty. 
And this is but the separation that ren- 
ders darkness material, the darkness in 
which clearly no conceivable being 
exists; but a dark spirit and force, an 
accomplishment of the will within itself 
—within and not outside of the desire, 
for outside the desire there is freedom.” 

There exist two wills—the one in 
fire, the other in light. Fire and light 
are the basic symbols of Boehme: “For 
the darkness conceals a fire that is cold 
until fear reaches it; then it blazes and 
burns.” Fire is the principle of every- 
thing, without fire nothing would exist, 
there would be nothing but the Un- 
ground. “Everything would be Nothing- 
ness and Unground if there were no 
fire.” The transition from Non-Being to 
Being is achieved by the fire blazing 
out of freedom. In Eternity there is the 
primitive will of the Unground, the will 
that is outside of and prior to nature. 
Fichte and Hegel, Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann stem from here, even though 
they dechristianize Boehme. Idealist Ger- 
man metaphysics comes directly from 
the Unground, the Un-conscient; it pro- 
ceeds from the primitive act of freedom 
to the process of the world—not to the 
divine Trinity, as it does with Boehme. 
The first Mystery of Being consists, ac- 
cording to Boehme, in the fact that 
Nothing feels a passion for Something. 
“The Unground is an eternal Nothing 
but it gives an eternal beginning, that 
is, a passion; for the Nothing is a passion 
for Something. But nothing exists that 
produces something; but there is the 
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passion which gives itself, and which 
yet is nothing else than a simple pas- 
sion directed toward itself.” In Boehme, 
the doctrine of freedom is not a psycho- 
logical and ethical doctrine of the free- 
dom of will, but a metaphysical doctrine 
of the Unground of Being. Freedom is 
for him not the justification of man’s 
moral responsibility, nor the normaliza- 
tion of man’s relation with God and his 
neighbor, but an explanation of the gen- 
esis of Being and, at the same time, of 
the genesis of Evil as an ontological and 
cosmological problem. 

For Boehme, Evil stems from evil 
imagination. The magic of imagination 
plays a considerable part in Boehme’s 
philosophy. By imagination the world 
was created, and by it the fall of the 
Devil in the universe was brought about. 
The fall of the creature is, in Boehme’s 
view, decided not in the human world 
but in the world of angels; the human 
world did not appear until afterward 
and was to repair the act committed by 
the fallen angel. Here is how Boehme 
defines the fall of Lucifer: “For Lucifer 
abandoned the repose of his command 
to fall into eternal restlessness.”” ‘There 
followed a displacement of the hierar- 
chical center, a violation of the hierar- 
chical order. And elsewhere, Boehme 
described the fall of Lucifer thus: ‘Free 
will gazed upon itself in the fiery mirror 
and saw what it was, and this radiance 
animated toward the properties of the 
Centrum which at once began to pro- 
duce qualities. For the biting and hard 
desire, that is, the first form or proper- 
ty, received its imprint and awakened 
the good and the anxious desire; thus 
this beautiful star darkened its light and 
became pungent, rude, and hard; and 
its sweetness and its wholly angelic prop- 
erty transformed themselves into a be- 
ing altogether hard, rude, and dark: this 
is what became of the beautiful morn- 
ing star, and its legions followed suit; 
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such is the fall.” The fall comes from 


dark aspiration, from desire, from the 
evil imagination of dark magic. 
Boehme always describes the fall in 
a mythological manner, never by clear 
concepts. Desire calls forth burning pain 
in the Devil lost in his darkness. With- 
out Boehme’s doctrine concerning the 
Unground and freedom, the source of 
original sin and of evil is incomprehen- 
sible. Original sin and evil are for Boeh- 
me cosmic catastrophes, a moment in 
the creation of the world, in the cos- 
mogonic and anthropogonic process, the 
result of the strife between opposing 
properties, darkness and light, anger and 
love. The catastrophes precede the birth 
of our world; before our Aeon there were 
others. Evil has besides a positive sense 
within the birth of the cosmos and of 
man. Evil is the shadow of good—light 
presupposes the existence of darkness. 
Light, the good, love need their oppo- 
site principles to become manifest—a 
counterpart, a Gegenwurf. God Himself 
shows two faces, the face of love and the 
face of wrath, a face of light and a face 
of darkness. “For the God of the sacred 
world and the God of the dark world 
are not two different Gods: there is only 
one God; He Himself is all Being, He 
is Evil and Good, heaven and hell, light 
and darkness, eternity and time, the be- 
ginning and the end; wherever His love 
becomes hidden in a being there appears 
His wrath.” And he continues: “The 
force that is in the light is the fire of 
God's love, and the force that is in the 
darkness is the fire of His wrath, and 
yet there is only one fire, which yet di- 
vides itself in two principles, so that the 
one may appear in the other. For the 
flame of wrath is the manifestation of 
great love; in the darkness one knows 
the light, else light could not become 
manifest to itself.” Boehme is the origi- 
nator of this brilliant doctrine accord- 
ing to which the love of God, in dark 
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surroundings, transforms itself into an- 
ger, into wrath, and recognizes itself as 
such. 

Boehme always thinks in antitheses. 
To him all life is fire but fire manifests 
itself doubly. “There are two eternal 
lives, two different sources, and each re- 
sides within its fire. The one burns in 
love and the realm of delights. The oth- 
er in wrath, anger and pain, and its 
materials are pride, greed, envy, and 
wrath; its force is like a sulphurous spir- 
it. For the rise of pride and greed, envy 
and anger are a brimstone in which the 
fire burns, and where it blazes always 
feeding on this matter.” “Christ on the 
cross has to absorb into his secret and 
divine Being this angry wrath that was 
awakened in the essence of Adam, and 
through his great love to transform it 
into heavenly delights.” Boehme con- 
ceives redemption cosmogonically and 
anthropogonically as an extension of the 
creation of the world. 

Schelling, in his Philosophical Inquiry 
into the Essence of Human Freedom, 
comes close to the ideas of Boehme on 
Freedom and the Unground, although 
he does not always understand Boehme 
exactly. The following words of Schel- 
ling recall Boehme very closely: “Every 
birth is a birth that draws from obscur- 
ity to bring into light.” According to 
Schelling, the first creation is the birth 
of light, dominion over darkness. Free- 
dom, he says, is indispensable to the 
Good if it is to pass from darkness, from 
potentiality to actuality. To Schelling, 
Being is will. He is the first German 
philosopher to develop the volutarism of 
Boehme. Things have their basis not in 
God Himself, but in the nature of God. 
Evil is possible only because there is 
within God something that is not God, 
because there is in God a dark will, in 
other words, the Unground. To Schel- 
ling, as to Boehme, nature is the his- 
tory of the Spirit; and for Schelling, 








everything that is perceived in nature, 
in the objective world, passes through 
the subject. The idea of process within 
God, the idea of theogony, Schelling 
borrowed from Boehme. 

In his Philosophy of Revelation 
Schelling makes an heroic effort to over- 
come German idealism and to reach a 
philosophical realism. Here Boehme is 
of great help to him. Schelling tried to 
overcome the pantheistic monism of 
German idealist philosophy. He recog- 
nized that pantheism is incompatible 
with freedom. The pantheistic denial of 
evil leads to the denial of freedom. Evil, 
says Schelling, has its roots in that which 
evil leads to the denial of freedom. Evil, 
is the lack of the root of existence, that 
is, it is linked to the Unground, to po- 
tential freedom. All this, of course, is 
Boehme. Yet closer to Boehme and more 
kindred to his genius, seems to us Franz 
von Baader, whose mind was least cor- 


rupted by the idealists’ break with Being, 
who led Schelling to Boehme. Baader was 
a Catholic, though very free in his Catho- 
licism and very sympathetic to Eastern 
orthodoxy. With perfect clarity and sim- 


plicity, Baader justifies the dynamic 
concept that Boehme has of God, a con- 
cept which admits of a genesis within 
the divine life. If there were no gen- 
esis in the consciousness God has of 
Himself, this consciousness would not 
know either life or process. The dyna- 
mic concept of God means in effect that 
for us God is living and animated, and 
that at the base of the Divine Life there 
is the tragic that pertains to all life. All 
this may not be in accord with St. Tho- 
mas Aquinas and scholastic theology, 
but in any event it corresponds with 
Biblical revelation. Still, Baader gives 
us an excellent definition of evil as a 
sickness, a distortion of the hierarchical 
order, a displacement of the center of 
Being which causes Being to pass into 
Non-Being. 
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T Is CHARACTERISTIC of the philosophy 
of Boehme that he hated the idea of 
predestination. In this matter, he lacked 
the Protestant spirit (as Koyré in par- 
ticular has stressed). He wished to de- 
fend the goodness of God and the free- 
dom of man, both of which were sapped 
by the doctrine of predestination. 
He was ready to sacrifice the omnipo- 
tence and omniscience of God, and to 
admit that God had not foreseen the 
consequences of freedom. He said that 
God had not foreseen the fall of the 
angels. This problem tormented him 
greatly, and his torment constitutes the 
moral importance of his creative way. 
But on this point Boehme is not always 
in agreement with himself, his thought 
is antinomical, at times even contradic- 
tory. His originality lies in his antinom- 
ical attitude toward Evil. From. this 
point of view he shows a certain sim- 
ilarity to Dostoevsky. 

The Evil which tormented Boehme so 
greatly finds an explanation in the fact 
that the primitive foundation of Being 
is the Unmotivated, dark, irrational, 
meontic freedom, a potentiality which 
nothing can determine. For Boehme, 
dark freedom is impenetrable to God; 
God does not foresee its consequences 
and is not responsible for the Evil that 
comes from it, since freedom was not 
created by God. The doctrine of the 
Unground unburdens God of respon- 
sibility and omnipotence. At the same 
time, Boehme perceives the Unground 
in God himself; there is in God a dark 
principle, the battle of light and dark- 
ness. One could say that the dark prin- 
ciple (‘“dark” does not here mean 
“evil”) resides not in God but in divin- 
ity. In a truly extreme manner, Boehme 
opposes the face of the Son, which is 
the face of love, to the face of the Fa- 
ther which is anger. There is in the 
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Son already no dark principle; he is all 
light, all love, all goodness. But the Fa- 
ther then takes the form of a divinity 
of apophatic theology. Gnostic motifs 
here become discernible. But the Evil 
that torments Boehme so greatly has for 
him also a positive mission. The divine 
light can manifest itself only through 
the counterpart of something other, 
something opposed—darkness. Such is 
the case with all actualization, all gen- 
esis. Evil is not only a negative princi- 
ple, it is also a positive principle. Yet 
evil at the same time always remains 
evil which must be consumed, overcome. 
Nowhere in nature is there calmness, 
eternal order—everywhere there is the 
conflict of opposing principles. And this 
conflict of opposing principles retains a 
positive meaning. Only through this 
conflict are the highest life, the good, 
and love made manifest. Being is a re- 
union of contraries, of Yes and No. Yes 
remains impossible without No. All Be- 
ing, and Divinity itself, consist of a fiery 
movement—and this does not mean, as 
19th-century German idealist metaphy- 
sics would have it, that God is only a 
God in the state of becoming, an ideal 
limit of the universal process. 

Being is the victory over Non-Being. 
For Boehme there is a hell, but for him 
as for Swedenborg that hell does not 
imply suffering. Boehme had already 
that new soul which could no longer say, 
with St. Thomas Aquinas, that the just 
man in Paradise rejoices at the sight of 
the torments of sinners in hell. Boeh- 
me’s ideas on freedom and the Un- 
ground remain antinomical. Since they 
have grown from his intuition of the 
Unground, they lack concordance and 
logical consistency. When German ideal- 
ist metaphysics attempted to lend them 
this logical concordance and consistency, 
it found itself unable to overcome the 
tragic antinomy of Evil and freedom 
within the supreme consciousness; it sup- 















pressed that antinomy, and by this mon- 
ism lost the edge of the original sharp, 
burning feeling of Evil and freedom. 
Boehme’s doctrine of the Unground ex- 
plains through freedom the origin of 
Evil, the fall of Lucifer who drew down 
with him every creature; at the same 
time, the Unground is introduced into 
God Himself and explains the genesis, 
the dynamic process in the divine life. 
There appear here the possibilities of 
slipping toward extreme monism, and 
toward a no less extreme dualism which, 
from the point of view of Christian rev- 
elation, would be equally mistaken. 
Boehme’s thought moves constantly on 
the razor’s edge, constantly courting dan- 
gers on either side. But his basic intui- 
tion is that of a genius, organic and fer- 
tile. The doctrine of the Unground and 
of freedom resists the Hellenic rational- 
ism in which medieval scholasticism was 
steeped, and of which even patristics 
were not free. 

We must salute Boehme as the found- 
er of the philosophy of freedom that 
represents the true Christian philosophy. 
The anti-tragic and rationalist optimism 
of St. Thomas Aquinas gives way to the 
tragic philosophy of freedom. Freedom 
is the source of tragedy. Hegel attempt- 
ed to endow the principle of contradic- 
tion and of the conflict of opposing 
principles with an optimistic character. 
He transformed light into a concept, and 
made of the concept itself the source of 
drama and the passions. Hegel, after St. 
Thomas Aquinas, represents the second 
brilliant rise of rationalism. But Hegel's 
philosophy rests upon an irrational base. 
His divinity is at its source an uncon- 
scient divinity, and only in human phi- 
losophy, in the philosophy of Hegel him- 
self, does it achieve consciousness. The 
irrational must be rationalized, light 
must arise in the darkness. The rational 
knowledge of the irrational that is at 
the base of Being is the magnificent basic 
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theme of German metaphysics. German 
philosophy represents the metaphysical 
North. The world is not from the begin- 
ning and naturally illumined by the 
light of the sun, but is plunged in dark- 
ness; light is produced by a penetration 
into the subject from the depths of the 
spirit. That is the fundamental differ- 
ence between Latin thought and Ger- 
manic thought. Germanic thought con- 
ceives reason other than does Latin 
thought. In Germanic thought, reason 
faces the darkness of the irrational into 
which it must bring light. In Latin 
thought, as in the thought of antiquity, 
reason illumined the world from the 
very beginning like the sun, and reason 
in man is a reflection of the reason 
which is in the nature of things. The 
Germanic idea stems from Boehme, from 
the doctrine of the Unground and of 
freedom, from the irrational principle 
which is at the root of Being. With 


Boehme a new era in the history of 
Christian thought begins. His influence 
is considerable but unobtrusive. Appar- 
ently manifest only in Franz von Baa- 
der and Schelling, it makes itself equal- 
ly felt in Fichte, Hegel, and Schopen- 
hauer. 


Strong also is Boehme’s influence on 
romanticism and _ occultist currents. 
Without his brilliant intuitions, the ra- 
tionalism of modern philosophy, of Des- 
cartes and Spinoza, could not have been 
overcome. Mythological thought alone 
perceived the irrational principle with- 
in Being, while philosophical thought 
saw only the rational principle. Boehme 
leads metaphysics back to the sources of 
the mythological consciousness of man- 
kind. This mythological consciousness, 
in Boehme, draws its own nourishment 
from the sources of Biblical revelation. 
Boehme is the fountainhead of the dyna- 
mism of German philosophy, one might 
even say of the dynamism of the entire 
thought of the nineteenth century. He 
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was the first to conceive cosmic life as 
an impassioned battle, as a movement, 
as a processs, as an eternal genesis. Only 
such an intuition of cosmic life made 
possible the ‘Faust,’ made possible Dar- 
win, Marx, Nietzsche, men who were al- 
ready far removed from Boehme’s reli- 
gious considerations. 

Boehme’s doctrine of the Unground 
and of freedom not only allows us to 
explain the origin of Evil, however anti- 
nomical it may be—the doctrine also ex- 
plains the creative power of the New in 
cosmic life, the creative dynamism. By 
its nature, creative power has issued 
from Nothingness, from the Unground, 
it presupposes within Being this unfath- 
omable source; it presupposes that dark- 
ness must be illuminated. But Boehme’s 
singularity lies in that he sees the Un- 
ground, the dark principle, within God 
Himself, rather than perceiving the prin- 
ciple of freedom in Nothingness, in the 
ut Sv, outside of God. According to 
him, we must distinguish between the 
divine Nothingness, and the Non-Being 
outside of God. It would be wrong, how- 
ever, to interpret Boehme’s philosophy 
in a gross manner. Boehme would not 
have been willing to see in God the 
source of Evil. This precisely is the 
point that tortured him. His thought re- 
mains antinomical; it does not suffer 
logical commentary. But his moral will 
remains pure; not for a moment has it 
been corrupted by the Evil within. 
Boehme is a devout Christian, endowed 
with a burning faith and a pure heart. 
In him, the prudence of the serpent is 
paired with simplicity of heart, with 
faith. We must never forget this when 
judging Boehme. He is neither a pan- 
theist nor a monist, any more than he 
is a Manichaean. Carriere was right 
when he said that Boehme was neither 
a pantheist nor a dualist. 

German philosophy of identity, which 
had lost touch with the sources of Chris- 
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tian revelation, of Christian realism, not 
only developed Boehme’s idea of the Un- 
ground—it also deformed it. That is how 
German metaphysics began to turn to- 
ward impersonalism and monism, and 
to teach that God is a becoming in the 
cosmic process. Nonetheless his volun- 
tarism proved most fruitful for philoso- 
phy: this is clearly true of his doctrine 
of the conflict of opposing principles, 
of light and darkness, and of the need 
for a counterpart by which positive 
principles could become manifest. Boeh- 
me’s metaphysics is a musical and Chris- 
tian metaphysics, and thus highly char- 
acteristic of the German spirit. Herein 
lies the difference that separates it from 
the architectonic Christian metaphysics 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, characteristic of 
the Latin spirit. The German metaphysi- 
cians of the 19th century attempted to 
express a musical theme by means of a 
system of concepts. This is the greatness 
of their attempt, this is also the reason 
for the failure of those systems. 
Today, a Boehme renaissance is not 
impossible. Many books are being writ- 
ten about him. He could help us to 
overcome not only the routines of Greek 
and medieval scholastic thought, but also 
the German idealism which he himself 
influenced from within. To us Russians, 
Boehme and von Baader certainly seein 
much closer than any other Western 
thinker. Our spiritual qualities impose 
upon us a mission of constructing a phi- 
losophy of tragedy because the optimis- 
tic rationalism of European thought is 
alien to us. Boehme so loved freedom 
that he could see the true Church only 
where there was freedom. He influenced 
Russian mystical currents of the end of 
the 18th and the beginning of the 19th 
centuries, but he was 


appropriated 
naively and without creative rethinking. 
He was translated into Russian, and 
brought to a wide public that venerated 
him almost as a Father of the Church. 
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It is an interesting fact that Alexander 
Herzen, in his Letters on the Study of 
Nature, spoke of Boehme with enthu- 
siasm. We later find Boehme’s influence 
in Soloviev, though here it is overlaid 
with a rationalistic scheme. Soloviev's 
philosophy cannot be considered a phi- 
losophy of freedom and of tragedy. 
Nonetheless, in Russian thought of the 
beginning of this century, Soloviev is 
the author of lines that come closest to 
Boehme. 

The guardians of orthodoxy who take 
a special pleasure in unmasking heresies 
fear the influence of Boehme as that of 
a heterodox, a protestant, a gnostic, and 
a theosophist. But is not all Western 
thought outside of orthodoxy? From that 
point of view, one would have to avoid 
all contact with Western thought, and 
oppose it as a snare and a delusion. That 
would of course be the purest obscuran- 
tism, the ambition to return to our an- 
cient poverty of thought. Did not the 
Christian world, in its most creative pe- 
riod, feed on the pagan thought of an- 
tiquity? In any case, Boehme was more 
Christian than Plato who, obedient to 
patristic tradition, is highly honored 
among us, more Christian especially than 
Kant who is venerated by many ortho- 
dox theologians. Boehme is very hard 
to understand, and it is possible to draw 
from his work the most varied, if not 
the most contradictory, conclusions. To 
me Boehme’s importance for Christian 
philosophy and Christian theosophy lies 
in his efforts to break, by his vision, the 
powerful hold of Greco-Latin thought 
upon the Christian conscience, and in 
his penetration of the first Mystery of 
life which the thought of antiquity con- 
cealed. Christian theology (and not only 
Catholic theology) is so deeply imbued 
with Greek thought, Platonism, Aristo- 
telianism, and Stoicism, that an attack 
upon this manner of thinking appears 
like an attack upon Christian revelation. 
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Were not the Greek doctors of the 
Church disciples of Greek philosophy, 
were they not Platonists? Their thought 
retained the imprint of the limits of 
Greek rationalism. It did not succeed in 
solving the problem of personality, the 
problem of freedom, the problem of 
creative dynamism. 

Boehme not only is no Aristotelian 
—he is no Platonist. His influence es- 
capes the conflict that pits Eastern Pla- 
tonism against Western Aristotelianism. 
The only thinker to whom he is close 
is Heraclitus. I do not think that it is 
necessary for Christian philosophy to 
conquer both Platonism and Aristotel- 
ianism, static philosophies that divide 
the world and are unable to seize the se- 
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crets of freedom and of creative power. 
Boehme’s doctrine of the “Sophia,” of 
divine Wisdom, is not Christian Platon- 
ism. Its meaning is altogether different. 
Still the doctrine of the Unground and 
of freedom must be developed—the dis- 
tinction between the divine abyss and 
divine freedom, and the distinction be- 
tween the meontic abyss and meontic 
freedom. It is in this last inexpressible 
Mystery that the difference will disap- 
pear. But the distinction is inevitable 
for those who still stand on the threshold 
of this Mystery. 

(Berdyaev wrote the original of this 
essay as one of two introductions to a 
pre-war French edition of Boehme’s Mys- 
terium Magnum. Ed.) 
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THE SELF’ 





W: shall now turn to the question of 


whether the increase in self-knowl- 
edge resulting from the withdrawal of 
impersonal projections—in other words, 
the integration of the contents of the 
collective unconscious—exerts a specific 
influence on the ego personality. To the 
extent that the integrated contents are 
parts of the self, we can expect this in- 
fluence to be considerable. Their assim- 
ilation not only augments the area of 
the field of consciousness, but also the 
importance of the ego, especially when, 
as usually happens, the ego lacks any 
critical approach to the unconscious. In 
that case it is easily overpowered and be- 
comes identical with the contents that 
have been assimilated. In this way, for 
instance, a masculine consciousness comes 
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under the influence of the anima and 
can even be possessed by her. 

I have discussed the wider effects of 
the integration of unconscious contents 
elsewhere? and can therefore omit go- 
ing into details here. I should only like 
to mention that the more numerous and 
the more significant the unconscious con- 
tents which are assimilated to the ego, 
the closer the approximation of the ego 
to the self, even though this approxima- 
tion must be a never-ending process. 
This inevitably produces an inflation of 
the ego,® unless a critical line of de- 
marcation is drawn between it and the 
unconscious figures. But this act of dis- 
crimination yields practical results only 
if it succeeds in fixing reasonable boun- 
daries to the ego and in granting the 
figures of the unconscious—the self, ani- 
ma, animus, and shadow—relative auton- 
omy and reality (of a psychic nature). 
To psychologize this reality out of exist- 
ence either is ineffectual or else merely 
increases the inflation of the ego. One 
cannot dispose of facts by declaring them 
unreal. The projection-making factor, 
for instance, has undeniable reality. 
Anyone who insists on denying it be- 
comes identical with it, which is not 
only dubious in itself but a positive 
danger to the well-being of the individ- 
ual. Everyone who has dealings with 
such cases knows how perilous an infla- 
tion can be. No more than a flight of 
steps or a smooth floor is needed to 
precipitate a fatal fall. Besides the “pride 
goeth before a fall” motif there are oth- 
er factors of a no less disagreeable psy- 
chosomatic and psychic nature which 
serve to reduce “puffed-up-ness.” This 
condition should not be interpreted as 
one of conscious self-aggrandizement. 
Such is far from being the rule. In gen- 
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eral we are not directly conscious of 
this condition at all, but can at best 
infer its existence indirectly from the 
symptoms. These include the reactions 
of our immediate environment. Inflation 
magnifies the blind spot in the eye, and 
the more we are assimilated by the pro- 
jection-making factor, the greater be- 
comes the tendency to identify with it. 
A clear symptom of this is our growing 
disinclination to take note of the reac- 
tions of the environment and pay heed 
to them. 


It must be reckoned a psychic catas- 
trophe when the ego is assimilated by 
the self. The image of wholeness then 
remains in the unconscious, so that on 
the one hand it shares the archaic na- 
ture of the unconscious and on the oth- 
er finds itself in the psychically relative 
space-time continuum that is character- 
istic of the unconscious as such.* Both 
these qualities are numinous and hence 
have an unlimited determining effect on 
ego consciousness, which is differentiat- 
ed, i.e., separated, from the unconscious 
and moreover exists in an absolute space 
and an absolute time. It is a vital neces- 
sity that this should be so. If, therefore, 
the ego falls for any length of time un- 
der the control of an unconscious fac- 
tor, its adaptation is disturbed and the 
way opened for all sorts of possible ac- 
cidents. 

Hence it is of the greatest importance 
that the ego should be anchored in the 
world of consciousness and that consci- 
ousness should be reinforced by a very 
precise adaptation. For this, certain vir- 
tues like attention, conscientiousness, 
patience, etc., are of great value on the 
moral side, just as accurate observation 
of the symptomatology of the uncon- 
scious is valuable on the intellectual 
side. 

However, accentuation of the ego per- 
sonality and the world of consciousness 
may easily assume such proportions that 
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the figures of the unconscious are psy- 
chologized and the self consequently be- 
comes assimilated to the ego. Although 
this is the exact opposite of the process 
we have just described it is followed by 
the same result: inflation. The world 
of consciousness must now be levelled 
down in favor of the reality of the 
unconscious. In the first case, reality had 
to be protected against an archaic, “‘eter- 
nal” and “ubiquitous” dream-state; in 
the second, room must be made for the 
dream at the expense of the world of 
consciousness. In the first case, mobiliza- 
tion of all virtues is indicated; in the 
second, the presumption of the ego can 
only be damped down by moral defeat. 
This is necessary, because otherwise one 
will never attain that median degree of 
modesty which is essential for the main- 
tenance of a balanced state. It is not a 
question, as one might think, of relax- 
ing morality itself but of making a mor- 
al effort in a different direction. For in- 
stance, a man who is not conscientious 
enough has to make a moral effort in 
order to come up to the mark; while 
for one who is sufhciently rooted in the 
world through his own efforts it is no 
small moral achievement to inflict de- 
feat on his virtues by loosening his ties 
with the world and reducing his adap- 
tive performance. (One thinks in this 
connection of Brother Klaus, now can- 
onized, who for the salvation of his soul 
left his wife to her own devices, along 
with numerous progeny.) 


— real moral problems all begin 

where the penal code leaves off, 
their solution can seldom or never de- 
pend on precedent, much less on pre- 
cepts and commandments. ‘The real mor- 
al problems spring from conflicts of 
duty. Anyone who is sufficiently hum- 
ble, or easy-going, can always reach a 
decision with the help of some outside 
authority. But one who trusts others as 
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little as himself can never reach a deci- 
sion at all, unless it is brought about 
in the manner which Common Law calls 
an “Act of God.” The Oxford Diction- 
ary defines this concept as the “action 
of uncontrollable natural forces.” In all 
such cases there is an unconscious au- 
thority which puts an end to doubt by 
creating a fait accompli. (In the last 
analysis this is true also of those who 
get their decision from a higher author- 
ity, only in more veiled form.) One can 
describe this authority either as the 
“will of God” or as an “action of un- 
controllable natural forces,” though psy- 
chologically it makes a good deal of dif- 
ference how one thinks of it. The ra- 
tionalistic interpretation of this inner 
authority as “natural forces’ or the in- 
Stincts satisfies the modern intellect but 
has the great disadvantage that the ap- 
parent victory of instinct offends our 
moral self-esteem; hence we like to per- 
suade ourselves that the matter has been 
decided solely by the rational motions 
of the will. Civilized man has such a 
fear of the crimen laesae maiestatis hu- 
manae that whenever possible he in- 
dulges in a retrospective coloration of 
the facts in order to cover up the feel- 
ing of having suffered a moral defeat. 
He prides himself on what he believes 
to be his self-control and the omnipo- 
tence of his will, and despises the man 
who lets himself be outwitted by mere 
nature, 


If, on the other hand, the inner au- 
thority is conceived as the “will of God” 
(which implies that “natural forces” are 
divine forces), our self-esteem is bene- 
fited because the decision then appears 
to be an act of obedience and the re- 
sult a divine intention. This way of look- 
ing at it can, with some show of jus- 
tice, be accused not only of being very 
convenient but of cloaking moral laxi- 
ty in the mantle of virtue. The accusa- 
tion, however, is justified only when one 
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is in fact knowingly hiding one’s own 
egoistic opinion behind a hypocritical 
facade of words. But this is by no means 
the rule, for in most cases instinctive 
tendencies assert themselves for or 
against one’s subjective interests no mat- 
ter whether an outside authority ap- 
proves or not. The inner authority does 
not need to be consulted first, as it is 
present at the outset in the intensity 
of the tendencies struggling for decision. 
In this struggle the individual is never 
a spectator only; he takes part in it 
more or less “voluntarily” and tries to 
throw the weight of his feeling of moral 
freedom into the scales of decisions. 
Nevertheless, it remains a matter of 
doubt how much his seemingly free de- 
cision has a causal, and possibly uncon- 
scious, motivation. This may be quite 
as much an “act of God” as any natural 
cataclysm. The problem seems to be un- 
answerable, because we do not know 
where the roots of the feeling of moral 
freedom lie; and yet they exist no less 
surely than the instincts, which are felt 
as compelling forces. 


All in all, it is not only more advan- 
tageous but more “correct” psychologi- 
cally to explain as the “will of God” 
the natural forces that appear in us as 
impulses. In this way we find ourselves 
living in harmony with the habitus of 
our ancestral psychic life; that is, we 
function as man has functioned at all 
times and in all places. The existence 
of this habitus proves its viability, for, 
if it were not viable, all those who obey- 
ed it would long since have perished of 
maladaptation. On the other hand, by 
conforming to it one has a reasonable 
life expectancy. When an habitual con- 
ception guarantees as much as this there 
is not only no ground for declaring it 
incorrect but, on the contrary, every 
reason to take it as “true” or “correct” 
in the psychological sense. Psychological 
truths are not metaphysical insights; 
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they are habitual modes of thinking, 
feeling, and behaving which experience 
has proved appropriate and useful. 


So when I say that the impulses which 
we find in ourselves should be under- 
stood as the “will of God,’ I wish to 
emphasize that they ought not to be 
regarded as an arbitrary wishing and 
willing, but as absolutes which one must 
learn how to handle correctly. The will 
can control them only in part. It may 
be able to suppress them, but it cannot 
alter their nature, and what is suppres- 
sed comes up again in another place in 
altered form, but this time loaded with 
a resentment that makes the otherwise 
harmless natural impulse our enemy. I 
should also like the term “God” in the 
phrase “the will of God” to be under- 
stood not so much in the Christian 
sense as in the sense intended by Dio- 
tima, when she said: “Eros, dear Socrates, 
is a mighty daemon.” The Greek words 
daimon and daimonion express a deter- 
mining power which comes upon man 
from outside, like providence or fate, 
though the ethical decision is left to 
man. He must know, however, what he 
is deciding about and what he is doing. 
Then, if he obeys, he is following not 
just his own opinion, and if he rejects, 
he is destroying not just his own inven- 
tion. 


The purely biological or scientific 
standpoint falls short in psychology be- 
cause it is, in the main, intellectual 
only. That this should be so is not a 
disadvantage, since the methods of nat- 
ural science have proved of great heur- 
istic value in_ psychological research. 
But the psychic phenomenon cannot be 
grasped in its totality by the intellect, 
for it consists not only of meaning but 
of value, and this depends on the inten- 
sity of the accompanying feeling-tones. 
Hence at least the two “rational” func- 


tions® are needed in order to map out 
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anything like a complete diagram of a 
given psychic content. 


T” THEREFORE, in dealing with psychic 

contents one makes allowance not 
only for intellectual judgments but for 
value judgments as well, the result not 
only is a more complete picture of the 
content in question, but also one gets 
a better idea of the particular position 
it holds in the hierarchy of psychic con- 
tents in general. The feeling-value is a 
very important criterion which psychol- 
ogy cannot do without, because it deter- 
mines in large measure the role which 
the content will play in the psychic 
economy. That is to say, the affective 
value gives the measure of the intensity 
of an idea, and the intensity in its turn 
expresses that idea’s energic tension, its 
effective potential. The shadow, for in- 
stance, usually has a decidedly negative 
feeling value, while the anima, like the 
animus, has more of a positive one. 
Whereas the shadow is accompanied by 
more or less definite and describable 
feeling tones, the anima and animus ex- 
hibit feeling qualities that are harder 
to define. Mostly they are felt to be fas- 
cinating or numinous, Often they are 
surrounded by an atmosphere of sensi- 
tivity, touchy reserve, secretiveness, pain- 
ful intimacy, and even absoluteness. The 
relative autonomy of the anima- and 
animus-figures expresses itself in these 
qualities. In order of affective rank they 
stand to the shadow very much as the 
shadow stands in relation to ego con- 
sciousness. The main affective emphasis 
seems to lie on the latter; at any rate 
it is able, by means of a considerable 
expenditure of energy, to repress the 
shadow, at least temporarily. But if for 
any reason the unconscious gains the 
upper hand, then the valency of the 
shadow and of the other figures increases 
proportionately, so that the scale of val- 
ues is preserved. What lay furthest away 
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from waking consciousness and seemed 
unconscious assumes, as it were, a threat- 
ening shape, and the affective value in- 
creases the higher up the scale you go: 
ego-consciousness, shadow, anima, self. 
This reversal of the conscious waking 
state occurs regularly during the transi- 
tion from waking to sleeping, and what 
then emerge most vividly are the very 
things that were unconscious by day. 
Every abaissement du niveau mental 
brings about a relative reversal of values. 

I am speaking here of the subjective 
feeling tone, which is subject to the more 
or less periodic changes described above. 
But there are also objective values which 
are founded on a consensus omnium— 
moral, aesthetic, and religious values, 
for instance, and these are universally 
recognized ideals or feeling-toned collec- 
tive ideas (Lévy-Bruhl’s “représentations 
collectives”). The subjective feeling- 
tones or “value quanta” are easily recog- 
nized by the kind and number of con- 
stellations, or symptoms of disturbance,’ 
they produce. Collective ideals often 
have no subjective feeling-tone, but nev- 
ertheless retain their feeling-value. This 
value, therefore, cannot be demonstrated 
by subjective symptoms, though it may 
be by the attributes attaching to these 
collective ideas and by their characteris- 
tic symbolism, quite apart from their 
suggestive effect. 


The problem has a practical aspect, 
since it may easily happen that a col- 
lective idea, though significant in itself, 
is—because of its lack of subjective feel- 
ing-tone—represented in a dream only 
by a subordinate attribute, as when a 
god is represented by his theriomorphic 
attribute, etc. Conversely, the idea may 
appear in consciousness lacking the af- 
fective emphasis that properly belongs 
to it, and must then be transposed back 
into its archetypal context—a task that 
is usually discharged by poets and 
prophets. Thus H6lderlin, in his “Hymn 
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to Liberty,’® lets this concept, worn 
stale by frequent use and misuse, rise 
up again in its pristine splendour. 

It is not difficult to see here that the 
idea of liberty has been changed back 
to its original dramatic state—into the 
shining figure of the anima, freed from 
the weight of the earth and the tyranny 
of the senses, the psychopomp who leads 
the way to the Elysian fields. 


The first case we mentioned, where 
the collective idea is represented in a 
dream by a lowly aspect of itself, is cer- 
tainly the more frequent: the “goddess” 
appears as a black cat, and the Deity as 
the lapis exilis (stone of no worth). In- 
terpretation then demands a knowledge 
of certain things which have less to do 
with zoology and mineralogy than with 
the existence of an historical consensus 
omnium in regard to the object in ques- 
tion. These “mythological” aspects are 
always present, even though in a given 
instance one doesn’t happen to recall, 
when considering whether to paint the 
garden gate green or white, that green is 
the color of life and hope, the symbolic 
aspect of “green” is nevertheless pres- 
ent as an unconscious sous-entendu. So 
we find something which has the high- 
est significance for the life of the un- 
conscious standing lowest on the scale 
of conscious values, and vice versa. The 
figure of the shadow already belongs to 
the realm of bodiless phantoms—not to 
speak of anima projections upon our 
fellow human beings. As for the self, it 
is completely outside the personal sphere, 
and appears, if at all, only as a religious 
mythologem, and its symbols range from 
the highest to the lowest. Anyone who 
identifies with the daylight half of his 
psychic life will therefore declare the 
dreams of the night to be null and void, 
notwithstanding that the night is as long 
as the day and that all consciousness is 
manifestly founded on unconsciousness, 


is rooted in it and every night is ex- 
tinguished in it. What is more, psycho- 
pathology knows with tolerable certain- 
ty what the unconscious can do to the 
conscious, and for this reason devotes to 
the unconscious an attention that often 
seems incomprehensible to the layman. 
We know, for instance, that what is 
small by day is big at night, and the 
other way round; thus we also know 
that beside the small by day there al- 
ways looms the big by night, even when 
it is invisible. 

This knowledge is an essential pre- 
requisite for any integration—that is to 
say a content can only be integrated 
when its double aspect has become con- 
scious and when it is grasped not mere- 
ly intellectually but understood accord- 
ing to its feeling-value. Intellect and 
feeling, however, are difficult to put into 
one harness—they conflict with one an- 
other by definition. Whoever identifies 
with an intellectual standpoint will oc- 
casionally find his feeling confronting 
him like an enemy in the guise of the 
anima; conversely, an intellectual ani- 
mus will make violent attacks on the 
feeling standpoint. Therefore, if one 
wants to bring off the trick not only in- 
tellectually but realizing the feeling val- 
ue as well, one must for better or worse 
come to grips with the anima/animus 
problem in order to open the way for 
a higher union, a coniunctio opposito- 
rum. This is an indispensable prerequis- 
ite for wholeness. 


Although “wholeness” seems at first 
sight to be nothing but an abstract idea 
(like anima and animus), it is never- 
theless empirical in so far as it is an- 
ticipated by the psyche in the form of 
spontaneous or autonomous symbols. 
These are the quaternity or mandala 
symbols, which occur not only in the 


dreams of moderns who have never 


heard of them, but are widely dissemi- 
nated in the historical records of many 
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peoples and many epochs. Their signif- 
icance as symbols of unity and totality 
is amply confirmed by history as well 
as by empirical psychology. What at first 
looks like an abstract idea stands in 
reality for something that exists and can 
be experienced, that demonstrates its a 
priort presence spontaneously. Whaole- 
ness is thus an objective factor that con- 
fronts the subject independently of him, 
like anima or animus; and just as the 
latter have a higher position in the 
hierarchy than the shadow, so wholeness 
lays claim to a position and a value su- 
perior to those of the syzygy. The syzygy 
seems to be at least an essential part of 
it, or like the two halves of the totality 
represented by the royal brother-sister 
pair, and hence the tension of opposites 
from which the divine child® is born as 
the symbol of unity. 


U™ and totality stand at the high- 

est point on the scale of objective 
values because their symbols can no 
longer be distinguished from the tmago 
Dei. Hence all statements about the 
God-image apply also to the empirical 
symbols of totality. Experience shows 
that individual mandalas are symbols of 
order, and that they occur in patients 
chiefly during times of psychic disorien- 
tation or re-orientation. As magic circles 
they bind and subdue the lawless pow- 
ers belonging to the world of darkness, 
and depict or create an order that trans- 
forms the chaos into a cosmos.® To the 
conscious mind the mandala appears at 
first as an unimpressive point or dot, 
and a great deal of hard and painstaking 
work as well as the integration of many 
projections are generally required be- 
fore the full range of the symbol can 
be anything like completely understood. 
If this insight were purely intellectual 
it could be achieved without much difh- 
culty, for the world-wide pronounce- 
ments about the God within us and 
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above us, about Christ and the corpus 
mysticum, the personal and supraper- 
sonal atman, etc., are all formulations 
that can easily be mastered by the phi- 
losophic intellect. This is the common 
source of the illusion that one is then 
in the possession of the thing itself. But 
actually one has acquired nothing more 
than its name, despite the age-old preju- 
dice that the name magically represents 
the thing, and that it is sufficient to 
pronounce the name in order to posit 
the thing’s existence. In the course of 
the millennia the reasoning mind has 
been given every opportunity to see 
through the futility of this conceit, 
though that has done nothing to pre- 
vent the intellectual mastery of a thing 
from being accepted at its face value. 
It is precisely our experiences in psy- 
chology which demonstrate as plainly 
as could be wished that the intellectual 
“grasp” of a psychological fact produces 
no more than a concept of it, and that 
a concept is no more than a name, a 
flatus vocis. These intellectual counters 
can be bandied about easily enough. 
They pass lightly from hand to hand, 
for they have no weight or substance. 
They sound full but are hollow; and 
though purporting to designate a heavy 
task and obligation, they commit us to 
nothing. The intellect is undeniably 
useful in its own field, but is a great 
cheat and illusionist outside of it when- 
ever it tries to manipulate values. 


It would seem that one can pursue 
any science with the intellect alone ex- 
cept psychology, whose subject—the psy- 
che—has more than the two aspects med- 
iated by sense-perception and thinking. 
The function of value—feeling—is an in- 
tegral part of our conscious orientation 
and ought not to be missing in a psy- 
chological judgment of any scope, other- 
wise the model we are trying to build 
of the real process will be incomplete. 
Every psychic process has a value qual- 








ity attached to it, namely its feeling- 
tone. This indicates the degree to which 
the subject is affected by the process or 
how much it means to him (in so far 
as the process reaches consciousness at 
all). It is through the “affect” that the 
subject becomes involved and so comes 
to feel the whole weight of reality. The 
difference amounts roughly to that be- 
tween a severe illness which one reads 
about in a textbook and the real illness 
which one has. In psychology one pos- 
sesses nothing unless one has experienc- 
ed it in reality. Hence a purely intellec- 
tual insight is not enough, because one 
knows only the words and not the sub- 
stance of the thing from inside. 

There are far more people who are 
afraid of the unconscious than one 
would expect. They are even afraid of 
their own shadow. And when it comes 
to the anima and animus, this fear turns 
to panic. For the syzygy does indeed 
represent the psychic contents that ir- 
rupt into consciousness in a_ psychosis 
(most clearly of all in the paranoid 
forms of schizophrenia) .1° The over- 
coming of this fear is often a moral 
achievement of unusual magnitude, and 
yet it is not the only condition that must 
be fulfilled on the way to a real experi- 
ence of the self. 


The shadow, the syzygy, and the self 
are psychic factors of which an ade- 
quate picture can be formed only on 
the basis of a fairly thorough experience 
of them. Just as these concepts arose out 
of an experience of reality, so they can 
be elucidated only by further experience. 
Philosophical criticism will find every- 
thing to object to in them unless it be- 
gins by recognizing that they are con- 
cerned with facts, and that the “concept” 
is simply an abbreviated description or 
definition of these facts. Such criticism 
has as little effect on the object as zoolog- 
ical criticism on a duckbill platypus. It 
is not the concept that matters; the con- 
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cept is only a word, a counter, and it 
has meaning and use only because it 
stands for a certain sum of experience. 
Unfortunately I cannot pass on this ex- 
perience to my public. I have tried in 
a number of publications, with the help 
of case material, to present the nature 
of these experiences and also the meth- 
od of obtaining them. Wherever my 
methods were really applied the facts I 
gave have been confirmed. One could see 
the moons of Jupiter even in Galileo's 
day if one took the trouble to use his 
telescope. 


Outside the narrower field of profes- 
sional psychology these figures meet with 
understanding from all who have any 
knowledge of comparative mythology. 
They have no difficulty in recognizing 
the shadow as the adverse representative 
of the dark chthonic world, a figure 
whose characteristics are universal. The 
syzygy is immediately comprehensible as 
the psychic prototype of all divine cou- 
ples. Finally the self, on account of its 
empirical peculiarities, proves to be the 
eidos behind the supreme ideas of unity 
and totality that are inherent in all 
monotheistic and monistic systems. 


I regard these parallels as important 

because it is possible, through them, 
to relate so-called metaphysical concepts, 
which have lost their root connection 
with natural experience, to living, uni- 
versal psychic processes, so that they can 
recover their true and original meaning. 
In this way the connection is re-estab- 
lished between the ego and projected 
contents now formulated as “‘metaphysi- 
cal” ideas. Unfortunately, as already 
said, the fact that metaphysical ideas 
exist and are believed in does nothing 
to prove the actual existence of their 
content or of the object they refer to, 
although the coincidence of idea and 
reality in the form of a special psychic 
state, a state of grace, should not be 
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deemed impossible, even if the subject 
cannot bring it about by an act of will. 
Once metaphysical ideas have lost their 
capacity to recall and evoke the origi- 
nal experience they have not only be- 
come useless but prove to be actual im- 
pediments on the road to wider develop- 
ment. One clings to possessions that have 
once meant wealth; and the more in- 
effective, incomprehensible, and lifeless 
they become the more obstinately people 
cling to them. (Naturally it is only ster- 
ile ideas that they cling to; living ideas 
have content and riches enough, so there 
is no need to cling to them.) Thus in 
the course of time the meaningful turns 
into the meaningless. This is unfortun- 
ately the fate of metaphysical ideas. 


Today it is a real problem what on 
earth such ideas can mean. The world 
—so far as it has not completely turned 
its back on tradition—has long ago stop- 
ped wanting to hear a “message”; it 
would rather be told what the message 
means. The words that resound from the 
pulpit are incomprehensible and cry for 
an explanation. How has the death of 
Christ brought us redemption when no 
one feels redeemed? In what way is Jesus 
a God-man and what is such a being? 
What is the Trinity about, and the par- 
thenogenesis, the eating of the body and 
the drinking of the blood, and all the 
rest of it? How hopeless is a relationship 
between the world of such concepts and 
the everyday world, whose material real- 
ity is the concern of natural science on 
the widest possible scale? At least six- 
teen hours out of twenty-four we live 
exclusively in this everyday world, and 
the remaining eight we spend preferably 
in an unconscious condition. Where and 
when does anything take place to re- 
mind us even remotely of phenomena 
like angels, miraculous feedings, bene- 
dictions, the resurrection of the dead, 
etc.? It was therefore something of a dis- 
covery to find that during the uncon- 
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scious state of sleep intervals occur, 
called “dreams,” which occasionally con- 
tain scenes having a not inconsiderable 
resemblance to the motifs of mythology. 
For myths are miracle tales and treat of 
all those things which, very often, are 
also objects of belief. 


In the everyday world of conscious- 
ness such things hardly exist; that is to 
say, until 1933 only lunatics would have 
been found in possession of living frag- 
ments of mythology. After this date the 
world of heroes and monsters spread 
like a devastating fire over whole nations, 
proving that the strange world of myth 
had suffered no loss of vitality during 
the centuries of reason and enlighten- 
ment. If metaphysical ideas no longer 
have such a fascinating effect as be- 
fore, this is certainly not due to any 
lack of primitivity in the European 
psyche, but simply and solely to the fact 
that the erstwhile symbols no longer ex- 
press what is now welling up from the 
unconscious as the end result of the de- 
velopment of Christian consciousness 
through the centuries. This end-result is 
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a true antimimon pneuma, a false spirit 
of arrogance, hysteria, woolly-minded- 
ness, criminal amorality and doctrinaire 
fanaticism, a purveyor of shoddy spirit- 
ual goods, spurious art, philosophical 
stutterings, and Utopian humbug, fit 
only to be fed wholesale to the mass 
man of today. That is what the post- 
Christian spirit looks like. 


Translated by R. F. C. Hutt 





1 The material for this chapter is drawn 
from a paper published in the Eranos Jahr- 
buch, 1948. 

2 Cf. my Two Essays on Analytical Psycho- 
logy, (New York, 1953). 

3 Cf. I Corinthians 5:2. 

4 “The Spirit of Psychology,” in Spirit and 
Nature (New York, 1954). 

5 Cf Psychological Types, definitions 36 and 
44, (New York, 1923). 

6 Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés. 

7 “On psychic energy,” in Contributions to 
Analytical Psychology, (New York, 1928). 

8 Simtliche Werke, I, (Berlin, 1943), p. 126. 

® Cf. my “Psychology of the Child Archetype,” 
in Essays on a Science of Mythology, (New 
York, 1953) , index, s. v. “Filius Philosophorum,” 
“child,” “hermaphrodite.” 

10 Ibid., part II, ch. 3. 
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THE ACTS 
OF THE APOSTLES 


Abbot Giuseppe Ricciotti. Translated by Laurence 
E. Byrne, C.R.L. 

Text and commentary of the Acts with a strong 
emphasis on the historical element. In a line-for- 
line exegesis, Ricciotti, the internationally recog- 
nized biblical scholar, employs all the tools of mod- 
ern scientific, historical, and biblical research to 
give to sacred history a “local habitation.” 


THE WORD OF 


SALVATION, Volume | 

Translated by John J. Heenan, S.J. The Gospel 

according to St. Matthew by Alfred Durand S.J., 
modern and the Gospel according to St. Mark by Joseph 

Huby, S.J. 


books A translation from the French of a series of com- 
mentaries on the Gospels by eminent Scripture 
scholars of the Jesuit order. Written to help mod- 
that cross ern Catholics understand the Gospels more fully, 
these commentaries were intended as illuminating 

the explanations of Biblical pasasges. 


$8.00 


$12.50 


currents of MARIOLOGY, 


Volumes | and Il 
modern Edited by Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. 


Two volumes of a symposium of Marian articles 
minds by outstanding American scholars, edited by the 
internationally known Mariologist, Father Juniper 
Carol. Volume I covers the history and sources of 
Mariology; Volume II is concerned with Marian 
Theology. 
Vol I, $7.50; Vol II, $9.50 


HISTORY OF 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D., and Raymond H. Schmandt, 
Ph.D. 


Unique on the market and complete in one vol- 
ume, here are the main trends and events of the 
Catholic Church from its first beginnings to the 
reign of Pius XII. Based on solid facts, this his- 
tory presents a colorful picture of the correlation 
between political, economic, and social develop- 
ments with the developments of the Church. 
$8.75 


At your bookstore 
The Bruce Publishing Company 
Bruce Building, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 











HE TWENTY-YEAR interval between the 


publication of the first and second 
halves of the initial volume of Barth’s 
Church Dogmatics in an English trans- 
lation! has not separated us from the 
questions it raises or the answers it gives. 
If anything, the years between have 
closed whatever gap there was. 

This is hardly what one would expect 
offhand, for few volumes, I imagine, be- 
tray the period of their origin so mark- 
edly as this extended treatise on how— 
in Barth’s view—the theologian should 
go about his task. Yet apparently the 
“new” direction in theology which he 
so forcefully argues for here has in the 
meantime, thanks precisely to these 
epoch-making chapters, become so gen- 
erally familiar a thing that it is possible 
today to look with a more perceptive 
and sophisticated eye at the problem it 
poses and appreciate in consequence, to 
an extent impossible even to Barth him- 
self twenty years ago, what they imply. 
Indeed, it will be noticed that a goodly 
number of the works discussed in this 
survey are simply a latter-day, somewhat 
more knowledgeable wrestling with is- 
sues which Barth first tangled with in 





1 Karl Barth, The Doctrine of the Word of 
God (Prolegomena to Church Dogmatics, Vol. 
I, 2), (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956) , 
$12.50. 





Father Elmer O’Brien, S.J., professor 
of dogmatic theology at the Jesuit Semi- 
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He is at present editing a series of 
texts of mystical writers for Scribner’s. 
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this volume: the réle of philosophy in 
the theological enterprise, the personal 
dimension in revelation, God’s eternal 
“subjectivity,” Scripture and the tem- 
poral, etc. 


It might therefore be thought that 
“The Doctrine of the Word of God” 
constitutes, among other things, a good 
introduction to many of our contem- 
porary theological problems since it was 
it which initially raised them. But no. 
Against all the laws usual in matters of 
this sort, although it is earlier it is not 
simpler and more easily assimilable than 
present-day studies by other hands. For, 
being Barth, it is not simple at all. ‘The 
translators have done what they could: 
Barth in their English is considerably 
less complex than Barth in his own Ger- 
man. But one should read this volume 
for no other reason than as an intro- 
duction—the only strictly indispensable 
one—to Barth himself. Whatever the 
subsequent doctrinal changes (and they 
have been sufficiently numerous and im- 
portant) he has never deviated from the 
method he plots out here. Many a one 
over the years has misinterpreted a later 
Barthian doctrine because unaware of 
what, really, the man was up to. Here 
he shows, by anticipation, what he has 
been up to all this time. 


Besides the chapters (each of them 
pretty much the size of an ordinary 
book) on Scripture and Church Procla- 
mation, the present translation provides 
the remaining two-thirds of the most 
important chapter of all, ““The Revela- 
tion of God.” Before Barth ever came 
to compose it, the theological temper 
had changed from the bland denials in 
the eighteenth century of the possibility 
of revelation to the uncritical assertions 
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in the nineteenth century that revela- 
tion is merely a supplement to natural 
religious knowledge (‘‘more of the same” 
only from a different source) and, final- 
ly, to the sort of thing the followers of 
Wilhelm Hermann proposed: revelation 
is God’s manifestation of Himself. All 
of this is present, whether by affirmation 
or denial, in his own extended exposi- 
tion according to which ultimately rev- 
elation is the manifestation of the God 
who, as the Lord, is the Father from 
whom it proceeds, the Son who fulfills 
it objectively (for us), and the Holy 
Spirit who fulfills it subjectively (in us) . 
The coalescence here into one concept, 
“revelation,” of diverse elements of the 


divine-human encounter (revelation and 
inspiration and interior grace) which 
traditional theology has long recognized 
as formally distinct has since become, 
with whatever incidental variations, a 
characteristic of much contemporary 


Protestant theology. It is one reason why 
revelation is being accorded so much 
attention these days; so much (too 
much?) is meant by it. 


I suggested a few years ago that “the 
history of Protestant theology through- 
out the last half-century might well be 
written exclusively in terms of increas- 
ing concern with the relations of rev- 
elation and reason” (Thought, XXIX 
[1954], 22). Principal Baillie has now, 
in effect, done so.? The result is just the 
fascinating thing one would expect of 
such a subject in the hands of such an 
author. That he disposes his material 
topically after the first chapter rather 
than chronologically merely adds to the 
book’s interest and worth, his intention 
being “to define as precisely as possible 
the position which has now emerged” 
on the nature of revelation. That posi- 





2 John Baillie, The Idea of Revelation in 
Recent Thought, (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1956), $3. 
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tion—given here as a sort of majority 
report to which, presumably, the author 
himself subscribes—is that revelation is 
the self-disclosure of God in certain 
historical events apprehended as His 
mighty acts. It will come as news to no 
one, of course, who is moderately well- 
read in recent Protestant theology and, 
to this chronicler at least, it seems as 
one-sided as ever. But the analyses pro- 
vided of various of the elements that 
go to make it up (as the notions of mys- 
tery, personal response, the magnalia 
Dei, history) are of genuine value. And 
the rather ample recourse to Scripture 
throughout may serve in time as a happy 
corrective to such theologians as insist 
these days, with an exclusivism that 
seems almost as unjustified, that revela- 
tion is merely a matter of divine prop- 
ositional statements. 

For Barth, “The Subject of revelation 
[sc. God] is the Subject that remains in- 
dissolubly Subject. We cannot get be- 
hind this Subject. It cannot become an 
object.” It is this issue, as refracted in 
contemporary thought, that Dr. Brown 
considers. He confesses that it is, to his 
mind, a rather arbitrary way of looking 
at twentieth-century non-Catholic theol- 
ogy: present variations in such theology 
are the result of varying presuppositions 
and approach; there is no guarantee that 
to view those varia from this sole angle 
should be particularly helpful. “But the 
proof of the pudding...” It is a very 
good book that has resulted; Brown, it 
turns out, is possessed of a stubbornly 
incisive mind. His discussion of certain 
of today’s theological trends from the 
viewpoint of the subject-object relation- 
ship and his disentangling of the anti- 
theses of objective versus subjective 
thinking which derive from it provide 
noteworthy clarifications all along the 





3 James Brown, Subject and Object in Modern 
Theology, (New York, Macmillan, 1956) , $3.75. 
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line, I should think, for the general 
student of Barth, Buber, Heidegger, or 
Bultmann. Most illuminating of all, es- 
pecially for readers unfamiliar with the 
perceptive study of Leopold Malevez (of 
which Brown himself seems unaware) , 
will be the treatment of subjectivity in 
the doctrine of Kierkegaard. For with 
Kierkegaard’s affirmation that “the pas- 
sion of the infinite is precisely subjec- 
tivity, and thus subjectivity become 
truth” much present-day religious think- 
ing begins. (And perhaps more should.) 

The published version of Prof. Mur- 
rays Cole Lectures* carries, in baffling 
contrast to anything mentioned so far, a 
markedly late-Victorian flavor, unintend- 
ed surely because Barth is mentioned 
and Brunner and even Buber, and there 
is an appendix devoted to Jung. But it 
is nineteenth-century British liberalism 
redivivus nonetheless, brashly impatient 
of traditional ways, wonderfully assured 
of having arrived at the end of the line, 
“End of the line” in rather more senses 
than one is the gallus-snapping human- 
ism of his final and cumulative chapter, 
“The Finality of Christianity.” Briefly, 
a singularly irritating book upon a valid 
and important theme. 

If there is one thing that wins the 
heart to Barth, the while the mind con- 
tinues to say, “No,” it is his dead seri- 
ousness about what he is doing com- 
bined with an equally persistent unwil- 
lingness to take himself seriously. It is 
that which distinguishes him, previous 
to any questions of a divergent theologi- 
cal method, from the older liberalism. 
And from Prof. Murray. One may doubt 
it. One may point out, as Gabriel Mar- 
cel did so long ago, that in the last 
analysis the only absolute that the theol- 
ogy of Barth admits is the thought of 





4 A. Victor Murray, Natural Religion and 
Christian Theology, (New York, Harper 1956), 
$4. 
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Barth. But that implication he has him- 
self obviously never seen. What he has 
seen so clearly is the fragmentary and 
approximative nature of theological ef- 
fort, his own included. More heed 
should be given his repeated assertion 
that he wants no Barthians, that he him- 
self is not a Barthian. That one of the: 
reasons for this specialized difdence of 
his is wholly unjustified does not modify 
appreciably the justice of anti-liberal 
protest. This, his familiar conviction 
that ontology, far from contributing an 
added depth of insight and certitude in 
our theologizing, only tells us lies, has 
now been obliquely reaffirmed by Prof. 
Cochrane.® One would naturally hesitate 
to suggest that Cochrane is a Barthian, 
but his fidelity to the mind of Barth is 
close and deliberate as he assesses the 
contrasting opinions of Jaspers, Heideg- 
ger, Sartre, Tillich, and Gilson on be- 
ing-in-general and the being of God and 
finds them all wanting. Many a reader, 
without holding any brief for the auth- 
ors discussed and dismissed, will per- 
haps discover here for the first time how 
wrong Barth is on this point of the 
irreconcilability of philosophic and Bib- 
lical perspective, for Cochrane, unlike 
Barth, writes with exemplary clearness. 

The abiding and basic question, how- 
ever, seems to be not whether it is al- 
lowable for philosophy to enter the 
theological enterprise but where. (There 
is also the question of what philosophy, 
but that we can postpone for the mo- 
ment.) According to Bultmann, who 
used to be a Barthian, it comes in at 
the outset; it is itself the determinant 
of what is true in the Scriptural sources 
of theology as well as a chief tool for 
its interpretation. On the second point, 
the interpretative function of philoso- 
phy, tradition is with Bultmann and 





5 Arthur C. Cochrane, The Existentialists and 
God, (Philadelphia, Westminster, 1956), $3. 
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against Barth. On the first point, the 
initial discriminative function of philo- 
sophy, there is a sort of pseudo-tradition 
in Bultmann’s favor that Barth is only 
too right in rejecting. It has become 
uncomfortably common these last few 
centuries for theologians to take or leave 
what is attested in Scripture according 
as it fits or does not fit into philosophic 
systems deriving from Kant or Hegel or 
Whitehead or Heidegger. Or St. Tho- 
mas. The contemporary convention is 
to beat Bultmann about the ears be- 
cause his “demythologizing” is done in 
terms of the existentialism of Heideg- 
ger. But it is a process which is equally 
indefensible no matter what philosophy 
is used. The skeptical reader need mere- 
ly compare the biblical account of the 
nature and attributes of God with the 
usual Scholastic treatise On the One 
God: philosophy has here intruded to 
sift the biblical evidence and determine 
what of it is to be kept as theologically 
relevant. Were the same process fol- 
lowed in regard to, say, the doctrine of 
the Trinity the consequences would be 
even more manifest; there simply would 
be no treatise De Trinitate. The chief 
value of Bultmann these days is the ob- 
ject lesson he so graphically provides of 
the unhappy things that the data of rev- 
elation must inevitably suffer when phi- 
losophy is used as norm of selection 
rather than, as has been the truly tradi- 
tional way, principle of understanding. 


Of course, Bultmann has other and 
more positive values. For the practising 
theologian there are few authors at the 
moment more generally stimulating than 
he. His learning ranges so wide, the 
points he makes are made with such 
vigor, the language he uses is so decep- 
tive in its seeming directness that the 
reading of him can be a most salutary 
testing of one’s theological erudition, 
dispassionateness, and perceptiveness all 
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at the same time. Each of these qualities 
is abundantly present in the selection 
from his writings translated by Prof. 
Greig.® ‘They range all the way from a 
study of the Antigone through an evalu- 
ation of Jewish Old Testament tradi- 
tion to an analysis of the Western notion 
of freedom. Happily, the famous “Ques- 
tion of Natural Theology” is included 
as well. But, given the stir occasioned 
these last years by his programme for the 
“demythologizing” of Scripture, most in- 
terest naturally attaches to his “The 
Problem of Hermeneutics” which is also 
to be found here. It is the best brief 
statement by far of what he understands 
to be the laws of biblical interpretation. 
That its parentage is British Liberalism 
of the last generation or so, it is difficutt 
to deny—even though Bultmann does 
deny it. But, in its characteristic essen- 
tials, he has held this view and acted 
in accord with it since long before Hei- 
degger ever appeared on the scene. To 
Heidegger he is indebted for the vocab- 
ularly which has so successfully dis- 
guised, to many eyes, its proximate ori- 
gin and has made appear as the most ur- 
gent and contemporary of issues what 
is in fact very old hat. The more mis- 
chievous of readers will delight in not- 
ing how often Bultmann here goes un- 
consciously counter to his own princi- 
ples of “demythologizing,” as when 
speaking of love he asserts that what 
happens between God and man is on 
the pattern of what happens between 
man and man, the precise sort of thing 
(conceiving the Divine after the model 
of the human) which he insists must be 
—as mythology—eliminated from the 
Bible. 


His former pupil, Geraint Vaughan 
Jones, is just such a mischievous reader, 





-—_—--- 


6 Rudolph Bultmann, Essays (Library of 
Philosophy & Theology), (New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1956), $4.75 
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but something more besides. The ex- 
tended argument he has provided’ for 
the retention of Scripture’s “mythic” 
concepts and language as psychological- 
ly and theologically necessary expres- 
sions of religious faith is brightened 
here and there with an occasional ad 
hominem argument of quite remarkable 
effectiveness. But it has its roots in a 
deep and solid theological erudition. He 
makes, as far as he goes, a pretty con- 
vincing brief for the utilization of the 
Synoptic accounts (which Bultmann dis- 
misses as negligible) in the interpreta- 
tion of the “myths” of Pauline and 
Johannine Christology. These last per- 
tain to the category of what he calls 
“metaphysical myth,” that is, a supra- 
historical explanation in mythical terms 
of an event which is a part of known 
history, as distinguished from “legend- 
myth,” an event devised wholly by the 
imagination to explain some natural 
phenomenon. Both Bultmann and he 
are agreed that the first sort are to be 
“interpreted” and the second passed 
over. They differ regarding what initial- 
ly is to be used in such interpreting. For 
Bultmann it is philosophy. For his dis- 
ciple it is Scripture. Here for once the 
disciple is greater than the master. 

In the latest Kegley-Bretall sympo- 
sium® Prof. Lehmann remarks that “the 
turning point in the theology of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr is the point at which the 
concern for the relevance of Christian- 
ity is stated less and less with reference 
to the human situation to which the 
Christian faith is relevant and more and 
more with reference to the truth of the 
Christian faith by which the human sit- 


7 Geraint Vaughan Jones, Christology and 
myth in the New Testament, (New York, 
Harper, 1956), $4.50. 

8 Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall, 
eds., Reinhold Niebuhr: His Religious, Social, 
and Political Thought, Library of Living Theol- 
ogy, (New York, Macmillan), $6.50. 
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uation is illumined and resolved.” And 
Prof. Niebuhr himself, in his genial 
“Reply to Interpretation and Criticism” 
with which this splendid and instruc- 
tive volume concludes, agrees that there 
has been this significant shift from “the 
old liberalism with which I began.” And 
he adds, “The situation is that I have 
come gradually to realize that it is pos- 
sible to look at the human situation 
without despair only from the stand- 
point of the Christ-revelation.” It is as 
good a statement as any, although it 
was not intended as such, of the initial 
attractiveness and the basic wrong-head- 
edness of the Bultmann programme: 
Scripture should speak to man’s concern 
in the concrete situation of the here 
and now; existentialism tells us what 
that situation is; Scripture should be in- 
terpreted in terms of existentialism. But 
is it possible to look at the human sit- 
uation and not be deluded if one looks 
at it from any other standpoint than 
that of Christian revelation? Obviously, 
no. 

Something of this basic contrast that 
exists between the mentality of a Bult- 
mann and that of a Niebuhr is brought 
out by Prof. Hofmann in what is per- 
haps the most successful extended study 
of Niebuhr ever written.® A doctoral dis- 
sertation out of Zurich by a pupil of 
Emil Brunner, it sets forth pretty much 
the whole of Niebuhr’s thought from 
the standpoint of his understanding of 
sin. Even though Niebuhr has come to 
regret that he ever used the word “myth” 
in his writings because of the skeptical 
and subjective connotations that it car- 
ries, Hofmann’s comparison of the mean- 
ings actually given the term by the two 
theologians is very instructive. It is es- 
pecially so, perhaps, in the context of 


—— 


*Hans Hofmann, The Theology of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1956), $3.95. 
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Hofmann’s own exposition where the 
emphasis (quite justified) upon the 
pragmatic as initially formative of Nie- 
buhr’s thought might otherwise leave 
the reader with the impression that all 
is, @ la Bultmann, simply reducible or 
to be reduced to the limits of man’s 
existential concern. But now of course 
the reader can avoid such possible mis- 
understandings, and at the same time 
come into direct contact with some of 
Niebuhr’s most mature theologizing, if 
he but turn to his recent, wide-ranging 
study of “the self.”2° The biblical na- 
ture of this central notion of his theolo- 
gy is, to the author’s way of thinking, 
manifest. And his uncompromising at- 
tempt to keep it purely biblical is, in 
the eyes of certain critics, his undoing. 
Such are the fortunes of theological en- 
deavor. Prof. Tillich feels that herein 
lurks a crypto-ontology which Niebuhr 
does not exorcise by determinedly speak- 
ing of “self” when really it is a question 
of being and that he is not, in conse- 
quence, strictly doing his job since to 
elaborate explicitly such implied ontolo- 
gy is one of the tasks of theology. It is 
the question, once more, of the rele- 
vance of philosophy and its categories 
to the interpretation of the data of rev- 
elation. It is the question which Tillich 
himself has taken up finally in explicit 
and magisterial fashion. 

In Biblical Religion and the Search 
for Ultimate Reality" he begins by in- 
troducing a shift in the state of the ques- 
tion as normally proposed. It is not for 
him a question of the relation of rea- 
son and revelation because there is no 
such thing as pure “revelation.” Reve- 
lation must be received, and received by 





10 Reinhold Niebuhr, The Self and_ the 
Dramas of History, (New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1955), $3.50. 

11 Paul Tillich, Biblical Religion and the 
Search for Ultimate Reality, (Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1955) , $2.25. 
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a particular people in a particular time 
and place. And one who gives an ac- 
count of divine revelation simultaneous- 
ly gives an account of his own re- 
ligion; the two are inseparably in- 
tertwined. So it is a matter of the 
relation of reason and “biblical re- 
ligion,” that is, of revelation as 
manifested in the religious receptivity 
of the biblical writers. But, when thus 
stated, a common ground is found to 
exist between the two, for an ultimate 
concern characterizes both man in the 
situation of faith and man in the full 
deployment of reason. Two ultimates, 
then? No, for it is impossible to have 
two ultimates; one, or both, would not 
really be ultimate. The concern of the 
believer, clearly, is concern about what 
is really ultimate. The believer accord- 
ingly is, like the philosopher, asking the 
question of ultimate being. Any diffi- 
culty that may seem to persist in the 
reconciling of the two attitudes, the reli- 
gious and the philosophic, is resolved if 
the believer assume “that in the symbols 
of his ultimate concern the answer to 
the question of ultimate reality is im- 
plied.” The sole problem that abides is 
that of correlating and reinterpreting the 
language of biblical religion in terms of 
the question of being, a correlation and 
reinterpretation which is_ implicitly 
achieved the moment one says, “God is.” 


When Bultmann asserts that the Bible 
and the philosophy of Heidegger are 
saying the same thing, the one in reli- 
gious, the other in secular fashion, skep- 
ticism is easy and has been rather wide- 
spread. When Tillich asserts that bibli- 
cal religion and the search for ultimate 
reality are at one “because the ontologi- 
cal question is implied in the question 
of salvation” skepticism is less easy for 
it is made to appear that this is not any 
particular philosophy but philosophy as 
such, the philosophy—integral and na- 
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tive—behind all philosophies. Of course, 
it is no such thing. It is the philoso- 
phy of Tillich, a fragmentary and pri- 
vate achievement of more than ordinary 
interest. The extent, however, to which 
its achievement falls short of its lan- 
guage the student may discover in re- 
turning to Tillich’s exemplary analyses 
of a few years back.!* There, in lan- 
guage that is existential, is presented 
(horrid word these days) ‘‘essentialism.” 
Never is it suggested (indeed, the con- 
trary is maintained) that affirmation 
penetrates beyond concept. All is cir- 
cumscribed and confined within the en- 
velope of essences. Somewhere beyond 
is “being” —untouched, unarrived at by 
this philosophic analysis, which should 
not, therefore, be called “ontology.” 
Much less should it be implied that it 
is the ontology. 

So, at least to all of this would react 
a mind meticulous and fussy and inor- 
dinately enamoured of the glib reply. 
Others will be grateful for blessings here 
contained that are not, these days, often 
come upon: the robust integrity of 
thought such as Tillich’s, the interrela- 
tions—mutually clarifying—of truth with 
truth that it lays bare, the abiding con- 
cern for the central issue. 

Fr. White makes but one scant refer- 
ence to Tillich and none at all to Bult- 
mann, yet it is with matters which have 
notably engaged their attention of late 
that he is himself chiefly concerned. 
No lessening, however, of value or in- 





12 Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, vol. I., 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1951), 
$5. 

13 Victor White, O. P., God the Unknown, 
(New York, Harper, 1956), $3.50. 
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terest results; his theological reflection 
is so obviously au courant that it can 
dispense with the detailed reference and 
only gain in the cogency and immediacy 
of its impact. If he mentions Barth by 
name so frequently it is because he finds 
himself so often at one with him, par- 
ticularly on that central point of theo- 
logical method to which we ourselves 
had reference earlier: “A Catholic theo- 
logian will hold... that Karl Barth is 
profoundly wrong in his denial of any 
validity to natural theology, but he will 
hold that he is profoundly right in af- 
firming the absolute non-identity of nat- 
ural theology with sacred theology, 1.e. 
with theology properly so called. In 
Barth a Catholic theologian finds the re- 
freshing experience of meeting a non- 
Catholic divine with whom discussion is 
possible on his own theological plane; 
who, invited to discuss theology, dis- 
cusses theology, and not history or phi- 
losophy or literary criticism or anthro- 
pology. He finds a common concern for 
learning the implications of the act of 
faith and the content of God's self- 
revealing which the decision of faith ac- 
cepts in humble obedience.” Most of 
the essays which go to make up this 
book are simply that, “discussions ... on 
the theological plane.” Invited to discuss 
theology, Fr. White discusses theology. 
It is less a question of theological doc- 
trine than of how the theologian goes 
about establishing it. In that perspec- 
tive various areas of theological endea- 
vor are treated: Incarnation, Atonement, 
Grace, Law, Justice; and the whole is 
prefaced by the basic ““The Theologian’s 
Task.” (The second part of this survey 
will appear in our next issue. Ed.) 





Notes on other Publications 
THE POLITICAL-CULTURAL SCENE 


l. 


Mazzini and the Secret Societies (P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons). This is the sec- 
ond in what we hope will be a series 
on the Risorgimento from the hand of a 
gifted British scholar, E. E. Y. Hales. 
In his extremely competent Pio Nono 
Mr. Hales gave a sympathetic view of 
the Pontiff’s painful conflict with the 
nationalist states of his time. In Mazzini 
we have an equally valuable, equally 
sympathetic look into the tortured soul 
of the ardent nationalist. 


The book covers Mazzini’s career from 
his birth in 1805 to the year 1837 when 
in destitution and almost mad he took 
refuge in London to await his summons 
back to Italy for the annus murabilis, 
1848. The years recorded are the for- 
mative and creative period of Maz- 
zini’s life, engaged as they were in the 
work of the secret societies: the Car- 
bonari, Young Italy, and the abortive 
Young Europe. 


Mr. Hales has admiration for the 
things Mazzini did and said for Jl Po- 
polo. They were a lasting inspiration 
to those Italians who waited overlong 
to be a people. But Mazzini’s new gospel 
did not unite Italy since it was prompted 
by two judgments that were erroneous. 
One was that the Catholic Church in 
Italy was moribund and the other that 
the Italians wanted the God of the 
French Revolutionaries. 


The author has steeped himself in 
Mazzini’s letters and writings and gives 
many well-chosen excerpts so that in 
much of the book the Italian patriot 
speaks for himself. It is a book for the 
armchair as well as for the specialist’s 


desk. (W.B.) 


2. 


(The Church and the Workers, con- 
tinued). The eclipse of the priest 
workers in France naturally shifts at- 
tention to the other efforts of the 
Church in France to penetrate the mass 
of French workers. Most prominent 
among these is the Jocist (Young Chris- 
tian Workers) Movement. Des Prétres 
pour la Jeunese Ouvriére, by Réné 
Guerre and Maurice Zinty (Les Edi- 
tions Ouvriéres) is an example of the 
best in this approach to the masses 
through the young workers. Directed 
primarily at priests who are actual or 
prospective Jocist chaplains, it is a mov- 
ing (and completely _ self-conscious) 
exercise of the technique which con- 
cerns itself so much with a point of 
departure in the concrete life of the 
worker. Letters, extracts from diaries, 
and reports occupy a large part of the 
work and bear the burden of presenting 
the experience for reflection. 

In the first of three main sections, the 
attitude of Faith and the viewing of the 
lives of the young workers which should 
spring from it, are subjects for medita- 
tion. The second part focusses on what 
is to be discovered in these lives, and 
gives attention not only to the young 
worker as witness of Christ among his 
comrades, but to the effect of his wit- 
ness in deepening the spiritual life of 
the Chaplain. From this experience 
emerge some suggestions regarding tech- 
nique. These are contained in the con- 
cluding section, introduced by a warn- 
ing not to succumb to method. 

This little work provides an excellent 
view into the inner life of this apostolic 
effort. If it is typical of the Jocist move- 
ment in France today, the latter has 
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attained to a maturity which is most 
promising. (J.B.) 
3. 


Oriental Despotism (Yale, 1957). This 
study of Karl Wittfogel, many years in 
the preparation, is a masterful sociolog- 
ical analysis of the nature and develop- 
ment of a particular totalitarian struc- 
ture. That structure is the Oriental-type 
despotism whose origin lay in the con- 
trol of the extensive irrigation and flood 
control systems required by an arid en- 
vironment. Wittfogel thoroughly ex- 
plores the features of such a “hydraulic 
society’—its organization, its economy, 
its apparatus of control—and is ever con- 
scious of the implications of his analysis 
for the study of contemporary totalitar- 
ianism and for Marxist theory. 

One very important and suggestive as- 
pect of Wittfogel’s study is his inves- 
tigation of the rdle and the power of the 
managerial bureaucracy in the “hydrau- 
lic society.” This was the ruling class, 
whose evolution and status so closely 
resembles that of the bureaucracy in the 
modern state—so closely, in fact, that 
one is led to view the Communist phe- 
nomenon not in terms of the develop- 
ment of a classless society but rather in 
terms of an “Asiatic restoration.” 


4, 


The Maid of Orleans (Pantheon, 1956) . 
This book of Sven Stolpe is an excel- 
lent and deeply moving biography of 
Joan of Arc. A translation from the 
Swedish, its point of view is as sur- 
prizing as its point of origin. Building 
on the latest historical research (of Cor- 
dier, Calmette, et al.) Stolpe presents 
a vivid picture of Joan as patriot and 
soldier against the full background of 
her time, but his main theme extends be- 
yond this historic tale. It is with the evo- 
lution of Joan as the saint and the mar- 
tyr that Stolpe is above all concerned. 
It is the meaning of Joan’s providential 


role in the story of humanity, and not 
simply in the national history of France, 
that gives the book its original perspec- 
tive. 

Stolpe himself tells us that his in- 
sight into Joan’s deeper mission, “which 
is to follow the example of Christ and 
to give her life for humanity,” came 
from the few pages which Léon Bloy 
devoted to the great Saint. It is the au- 
thor’s achievement, however, to have ex- 
plored this insight and to have enlarged 
and illumined the whole traditional 
story by means of it. The two lines 
which cut through the life of Joan—the 
practical and the mystical—are fully 
shown, but the dramatic events of her 
public life are made to serve her spirit- 
ual growth and culminate in the mystery 
of her sacrifice. 

The climax of the book, as one might 
expect, is the story of Joan’s trial and 
passion—a story told with superb skill 
and sensitivity. The resemblance to 
Christ's humiliation and suffering is 
strikingly evoked and it is here that is 
unveiled the full meaning, the universal 
meaning, of Joan’s mission. The histori- 
cal Maid is transfigured by the truly 
Christ-like act; the patriotic task is sur- 
passed by the ransoming sacrifice. (J.O.) 


5. 


The Tragic Mind of Albert Camus. 
Knopt’s recent publication of Camus’ 
new novel, The Fall, indicates the con- 
tinuation of his journey into the ab- 
surd, a deepening analysis of the human 
situation, and an increasing search for 
a justice which is just. This “absurd” 
is an extension of the Kierkegaardian 
view, piercing beyond Unamuno’s “trag- 
ic sense of life” to that reality which 
forces us to cry out, “All or nothing.” 
Despite Dr. Rieux’s answer to Father 
Paneloux in The Plague, which appear- 
ed to be a total rejection of the dimen- 
sion of faith, possible parallels with the 
Pascalian emphasis have not been suffi- 





ciently emphasized—not only the famous 
“wager,” but a statement like “Sil ne 
fallait rien faire que pour le certain, on 
ne devrait rien faire pour la religion; 
car elle n'est pas certaine.” 

The fact is that Camus rejects both 
existentialism’s acquiescence in the ab- 
surd and contemporary religiosity’s bliss- 
ful gloss. The pith of man’s tragic exist- 
ence is a double exile, which makes him 
an alien to the world because of his 
need for the Absolute and a stranger to 
the Absolute which seems nowhere pres- 
ent in the world. Such a man, whose 
senses have been aroused to a world ab 
ordine, has awakened under the counte- 
nance of the Absolute, and cannot seek 
reprieve from unrest in a well-ordered 
partnership of effective morality; Pascal 
has already insisted that when a new 
light brings unrest to the repose the 
soul found in things which were its de- 
light, the soul must no longer sleep. 


The world of Camus’ tragic figures is 
one of endless insomnia, lying between 
that which they know themselves to be 
and what they know they must become. 
For Camus moral effort is a vital activi- 
ty in search of total spiritual value, of 
absolute unity. “Il n’est qu'une morale 
que l’homme absurde puisse admettre, 
celle qui ne sépare pas de Dieu.” But 
the root of the problem is here: the man 
of the absurd lives precisely apart from 
this God. He is acutely sensitive to God's 
perpetual absence, to the infinite dis- 
tance between human and Absolute 
value. 


Camus’ uncompromising search for a 
truth which is true has inevitably led 
him to an immense solitude, recalling 
Pascal's “silence eternel de ces espaces 
infinis.”” Between the tragic man who 
will accept only the absolute and the 
ambiguous and contradictory world, no 
dialogue is possible. The only form of 
expression open to the absurd man is 
monologue. 


CROSS CURRENTS 


The Fall is a solitary dialogue. Jean 
Baptiste Clamence cannot be sure any- 
one is listening. Indeed, if there were 
one person in the world who could hear 
the absurd man’s words, this solitude 
might be transformed into community 
or fellowship. 


Clamence was a lawyer, a brilliant one 
from his account, a successful man of 
the world, of comfortable means, gen- 
erous and respected. But one day 
brought about moral crisis: the fall. He 
realized that he had never experienced 
love, that love without which life has 
no meaning or purpose. He leaves every- 
thing behind to become what he calls 
a penitent-judge in a third-rate Amster- 
cam bar, where he paints this picture 
of a world in discord. In this narra- 
tive which recalls Dostoyevsky’s Grand 
Inquisitor, Clamence discovers that the 
human heart can easily harbor feelings 
of hatred, anger and cowardice. He 
comes to feel that man does not truly 
love his neighbor, but awareness of this 
seems to bring about the fall. Clamence 
recalls the crucial incident in his past, 
when he, who thought of himself as a 
humanitarian liberal, allowed a young 
woman to drown, without making a 
move to help her. “Le silence qui suivit 
me parut interminable.” 


Some readers will find the density of 
his brief work difficult to sustain, and 
will regret the almost complete absence 
of a regular narrative skeleton. Others 
may admire the purity of Camus’ style, 
his exactness of phrase, his mastery of 
psychological analysis and allegorical 
suggestiveness, and yet be repelled by 


what may seem an unnecessary scrupu- 


losity. But this “scrupulosity” is essen- 
tial to Camus. It was already prefigured 
in The Myth of Sisyphus, where blind 
Sisyphus, “qui désire voir et qui sait 
que la nuit n’a pas de fin... est tou- 
jours en marche... Sisyphus enseigne la 
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fidelité supérieure... Cet univers... ne 
lui parait ni sterile ni utile... La lutte 
elle—méme vers les sommets sufhit 4 rem- 
plir un coeur d’homme.” 

Camus’ tragic faith is much less con- 
cerned with being certain, than with the 
certainty of wanting to be. Therefore, 
the absurd attitude to the world is one 
of revolt in the name of a “‘fidelité supé- 
rieure.’”” Camus’ constant questioning of 
human motivations is a guard against 
blind generosity; knowing that the hu- 


THEOLOGIANS ON JUNG 


Jung’s essay, “On the Self,” in the 
current issue of Cross CuRRENTS, togeth- 
er with Sheed and Ward’s publication 
of Father Raymond Hostie’s book, 
FROM MyTH TO RELIGION, THE ANALYTI- 
CAL PSYCHOLOGY OF C. G. JUNG, make 
pertinent Father Victor White's review- 
article on the French edition of Fr. 
Hostie’s work in the November 1955 
issue of BLACKFRIARS. Fr. White, author 
of God and the Unconscious (Regnery) , 
also discussed an _ as-yet-untranslated 
German study by a German Jewish con- 
vert to Russian Orthodoxy, Dr. Zacharias 
(PsYCHE UND MysTEeRIuM: Die BEDEvu- 
TUNG DER PsycHoLocie C. G. JUNG FUR 
DIE CHRISTLICHE THEOLOGIE UND LiTuR- 
GiE: Studien aus der C. G. Jung-Institut, 
Zurich—Rascher) : 

“Fr. Hostie’s book... attempts a com- 
plete exposition and critique of the 
whole of Jung’s work, at least to the 
extent that it impinges on religion and 
philosophy... Although he is convinced 
that ‘repeated personal contact with 
Professor Jung and his closest collabo- 
rators is absolutely necessary to grasp 
the exact meaning of the texts,’ he deli- 
berately confines his study to Jung’s of- 
ficial publications.’... Moreover Fr. 
Hostie has conducted his examination of 
these writings, comparing and collating 
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man will is docile, and will readily obey 
the dictates of reason and prudence, he 
continues to accuse man of apathy and 
indolence even after reason has assured 
him that every effort has been made. 
For Camus the only position worth of 
man is one of constant struggle, of con- 
stant spiritual uneasiness. A final echo 
from Pascal may again be in order: 
“Jesus sera en agonie jusqu’a la fin des 
temps; il ne faut pas dormir pendant ce 
temps-la.” (L.K.) 


the various editions, with scrupulous 
care; and has incidentally added the 
most complete bibliography yet made 
of them... But the result is inevitably 
a book about books, and despite his 
evident—though not always sustained— 


efforts to be fair and sympathetic, Fr. 
Hostie is always the external observer 
who seldom convinces us that he has 
experienced or shared the problems 
which have given birth to analytical 
psychology... 


“Fr. Hostie brings to his task a scholas- 
tically trained mind and an eminently 
French attachment to clear and distinct 
ideas. Jung, with his suspicion of system- 
atization, does not lend himself easily 
to successful treatment by such instru- 
ments. Fr. Hostie of set purpose leaves 
the Jungian ‘functions’ out of account 
in his exposition, but Jung’s writings 
are hardly intelligible unless it be un- 
derstood that they are the product of 
sensation, intuition and feeling at least 
as much as of intellect. Despairing—but 
perhaps not quite enough—of expound- 
ing Jung’s works as a logically coherent 
pattern, Fr. Hostie concentrates on trac- 
ing the chronological development of 
some of his ideas—and often very pro- 
fitably. Indeed, so neat and tidy is his 
presentation of the development of 
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Jung’s views about religion that it is 
doubtful if Jung himself would recog- 
nize it. This is not to say that it is inac- 
curate: it is, after all, a task of criticism 
to interpret an author's work. But Fr. 
Hostie’s own philosophical interests 
predominate; he is, for instance, far 
more interested in a few of Jung’s ad- 
mittedly speculative opinions on_ the 
origin of archetypes than in archetypes 
themselves. His keenly analytical mind 
detects contradictions (notably in the 
same chapter on archetypes) where a 
more phenomenological approach might 
see no more than amplifications and (in 
his own scholastic terminology) quite 
legitimate analogical predications. Al- 
though he professes to divide his book 
into two parts, the first expository and 
the other critical, he can never keep his 
critical temper long at bay, and the 
criticism is often conducted by trying to 
fit Jung’s data and ideas into philo- 
sophical categories of doubtful appro- 
priateness. He is particularly fond of 
the categories ‘objective—subjective’ and 
‘exterior-interior’: sometimes he appears 
even to equate them. Unfortunately he 
never explains his understanding of 
these terms, though so much of his cri- 
ticism depends upon them. 


“When Fr. Hostie writes on his own 
account, neither expounding nor com- 
menting on Jung, he is excellent. His 
chapter on “Psychotherapy and Spiritual 
Direction’ is almost wholly admirable, 
and should be widely circulated among 
both psychotherapists and confessors. 
Many of his critical comments on Jung's 
works also require very serious atten- 
tion. Of particular importance is his 
demonstration of the profound influence 
which the Kantian Aritik has exercised 
on Jung’s interpretation of his empirical 
data. Indeed, Jung’s Kantian episte- 
mology seems to have become such an 
‘a-priori category’ as to be itself almost 
unconscious, and to. render any other 
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position impossible even to consider, 
even as a ‘psychological fact.’ Fr. Hostie 
remarks that the attribution of this or 
indeed any philosophy to Jung arouses 
‘vehement diatribes’: ‘cela est particu- 
liérement le cas, quand Jung s’en prend 
a un adversaire réel ou fictif, qui veut 
minimiser ou anéantir les résultats de 
la psychologie analytique en se référant 
a la metaphysique ou 4 la théologie.’ 

“If this is so, Fr. Hostie himself will 
hardly hope to escape a similar reaction. 
His criticism, though often justifiable, 
is too often a somewhat unhelpful con- 
frontation of Catholic theology or tradi- 
tional philosophy with Jung’s scripta, 
with indications of where they appear to 
coincide or to diverge. There results a 
somewhat academic treatise, in which 
the vital realities and needs of the 
human soul seem hardly to be consider- 
ed. Jung himself has indicated, and we 
think rightly, that what he and other 
perplexed human beings expect of the 
theologian is to show ‘how the doctrine 
is the hitherto most perfect answer to, 
and formulation of, the most relevant 
items in the objective psyche’ which 
psychology reveals, ‘and that God has 
worked all these things in man’s soul.’ 
It is true that some of Jung’s later 
speculations have vastly hindered rather 
than helped this work of collaboration 
from the theologian; but Fr. Hostie’s 
comparison of mere alternatives is not 
very constructively helpful to the per- 
plexed soul either. His treatment of 
these speculations—notably on the nature 
of evil, on the trinity and quaternity, 
on the Answer to Job—is almost entirely 
negative. It makes no attempt to show 
how the Catholic position provides not 
only an equally satisfactory hypothesis 
to account for the phenomena, but 
answers still better than Jung’s own 
‘ignorant and incompetent’ musings the 
needs which his empirical research has 
here disclosed. 
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“Towards the close of his book Fr. 
Hostie draws an important distinction 
between what he calls Jung’s ‘theoretic’ 
and his ‘practical’ assertions. The labels 
are not very well chosen, for they would 
seem to be all about equally theoretic 
and equally practical. But by the first 
he would have us understand Jung’s 
observations of fact and the hypotheses 
he has constructed to account for them; 
by the second his views and opinions 
which have been called forth from the 
practical exigencies of patients and 
cthers—and expecially nonbelievers—in 
their hunger for orientation and Wel- 
tanschauung. These latter have multi- 
plied during the past fifteen years, and 
Jung himself has stressed the incom- 
patibility of many of them with Chris- 
tian orthodoxy and the Western philo- 
sophia perennis. The matter is com- 
plicated by the fact that Jung is not 
always too well informed about what 
constitutes Christian orthodoxy (which 
he seems often to confuse with the 
uncriticized assumptions of uneducated 
Evangelical piety); sometimes he dubs 
manifest heresies as orthodox, and sent- 
iments which would hardly turn the 
hair of an inquisitor as heretical. It is 
certain that since the late thirties he 
has (despite the bland assurances that 
Christ, Buddha, Krishna, etc., are, from 
the psychological stand-point, equally 
valid symbols of the unique Selbst) 
given increasing attention to the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition—especially in its at- 
titude to evil. Confronted as he is by 
patients who inherit this tradition, but 
lack the means of grace designed to deal 
with the tensions it arouses, it is un- 
derstandable that, despite his sincere 
desire to found no religion, sect or philo- 
sophy, his efforts to meet the needs of 
his patients and readers, and to ‘reduce 
the opposites,’ has produced opinions 
(notably about the privatio boni, the 


trinity and quaternity) which can hard- 
ly fail to harden into a new dogmatic 
orthodoxy in the hands of his devoted 
followers. A theologian may sympathize 
with the doctor’s dilemna, and admire 
the ‘distress for his brother’ which eli- 
cited this departure from rigid scientific 
exactitude. Yet he must fear that the 
whole effort is doomed to failure: for 
the problems and tensions which arise 
in the human psyche from a divine 
intervention beyond the lumen naturae 
cannot be overcome from within it. 
Meanwhile, whatever the therapeutic re- 
sults among his nonbelieving patients 
(a matter on which we have found no 
grounds for optimism), the confusion 
among others is already devastating—as 
indeed is only to be expected if they are 
to be injected with views alien to their 
own conscious beliefs or assumptions and 
their own unconscious material. Fr. 
Hostie’s distinction of these two catego- 
ries of Jung’s pronouncements, his ac- 
ceptance of the one and rejection of 
the other, is thus of capital importance. 
But is it inevitably very much easier to 
make the distinction than to apply it 
in the concrete?—especially so long as 
the author of the pronouncements him- 
self makes no such distinction, and his 
disciples account the four functions of 
the psyche and the quaternity of the 
light-dark God to be equally part and 
parcel of ‘Jungian psychology.’ 

“Had Dr. Zacharias recognized this 
distinction, his book would have been 
much more valuable. It is nevertheless a 
thoughtful and thought-provoking book, 
more subtle and supple than Fr. 
Hostie’s. But where Fr. Hostie is perhaps 
hypercritical of Jung, Dr. Zacharias is 
not critical at all. His theology is pat- 
ristic and liturgical rather than scholas- 
tic, his approach synthetic rather than 
analytic, even to the point of disregard- 
ing distinctions and precisions which 
seem essential to his theme and for a 
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valid synthesis to be achieved. It is 
pardonable in the secular psychologist 
to confuse the unconscious process of 
projection with the conscious act of 
faith, or to evaluate the individual's re- 
ligious Urerfahrung above the common 
faith of the believing community; but 
it might be expected that a theologian’s 
contribution to the psychologist will be 
precisely his observation of such distinc- 
tions and evaluations. Although the 
point may not have been developed so 
clearly in the Eastern as in the Western 
Church, a theologian might be expected 
to be able to distinguish the imago 
Trinitas, which is secundum mentem 
tantum, from the imago Christi which 
pertains to the whole man, body and 
soul. These are just the things that the 
Jungian psychologist needs to know from 
the theologian; but too often Dr. Za- 
charias seems to share Jung’s own in- 
evitably inexpert handling of such sub- 
jects. This is not to collaborate, but 
rather to deny to the psychologist those 
theological resources which he needs. 
Dr. Zacharias seems too often ready to 
surrender theological positions rather 
than disagree with Jung, even in theolo- 
gical and dogmatic fields where Jung 
confesses himself to be incompetent. He 
even quotes with evident approval 
Jung’s statement that ‘(since) theology 
characterizes Christ as only good and 
spiritual, so there is bound to arise on 
the other side something evil, material 
or ‘natural’ which is represented by the 
AntiChrist.’ A theologian should surely 
know that theology says nothing of the 
sort: on the contrary it must pronounce 
such a view as rank heresy. Not only 
must it reject the implied manichaean- 
ism of equating the good and the spirit- 
ual, the evil and the material, but it 
must also affirm its basic faith thiat 
Christ is precisely not purely spiritual 
but the Word made flesh, while Anti- 
christ is precisely the ‘spirit that con- 
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fesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh.’ But Dr. Zacharias has already 
sold the pass by allowing that evil is 
not privatio boni but an integral part 
of whole reality instead of (as Western 
and Christian thought has hitherto sup- 
posed) a defect in wholeness itself. 
Logically enough this leads him to the 
alarming suggestion that the Jungian 
way of integration and the baptismal 
renunciation of Satan and all his works 
are incompatible—and that it is the 
latter which must be itself renounced. 
(It would have been more to the point 
had Dr. Zacharias distinguished between 
a ‘union of opposites’ in consciousness 
and cognition—which the baptismal 
ceremonies positively emphasize—and 
such a union in conation—which Jun- 
gians themselves can hardly advocate.) 
Whatever the solution of the contro- 
versy set off by Jung’s onslaught on the 
privatio boni, it is surely illegitimate 
(and highly confusing for analysts and 
their patients) to read into Christian 
liturgical texts a meaning they do not 
have in Christian tradition, and then 
to reject them on account of a meaning 
one has oneself superimposed. 


“So far is Dr. Zacharias prepared to 
go along with what Fr. Hostie calls 
Jung’s ‘practical’ pronouncements, that 
he even suggests that Eastern theology, 
unembarassed by the Filioque and the 
Western elaborations of oppositiones 
relativae, might be prepared to grant a 
fourth (and presumably feminine, dark 
and evil) Person to the Holy Trinity. 
He does not, however, explain how this 
is to be done; and curiously he makes 
no allusion to the ‘sophiological’ specu- 
lations of Bulgakov and others of his 
co-religionists in this direction—it can 
hardly be on account of their suspect 
Orthodoxy. He is well informed on 
Western liturgy; less so on Western 
Catholic theology and practice. He has 
evidently misunderstood ex opere ope- 
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rato and ex opere operantis, and his 
comparisons of Eastern with Western 
theory and practice regarding the sac- 
rament of penance is, to say the least, 
biassed, 

“The defects of the book are serious; 
but it has many excellencies and is 
always stimulating. Its treatment of the 
crucial subject of the relationship of 
Jung's ‘Selbst’ to Christ: the distinctions 
it makes between the historical, escha- 
tological and glorified Christ, and of all 
these from our own more or less partial 
and often one-sided ‘reception’ of Christ, 
is most valuable, and should answer 
many of the difficulties raised for Chris- 
tians and wouldbe Christians by Jung’s 
Aion and other recent writings. But it 
is not everybody's book. It consists of 
the lectures which the author delivered 
at the Jung-Institut in Zurich, it pre- 
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supposes that background and language, 
and may not altogether be intelligible— 
either in its language or in the problems 
with which it treats—to the uninitiate. 

‘Although there is much to be learned 
from both these books, they leave much 
to be done by theologians. The task 
should, we suggest, be seen less one of 
defending or attacking established posi- 
tions with Fr. Hostie, or of too easily 
surrendering them with Dr. Zacharias, 
but of direct encounter with the raw 
material and crying need of perplexed 
human souls. Only so can theology ap- 
pear in its true role as primarily con- 
cerned with the Verbum salutis and the 
salus animarum.” 

(The notes for this issue were con- 
tributed by Fr. William Busch, S.]., John 
F. Bannan, John C. Olin, Léon King, 
and Fr. Victor White, O.P.) 





Dorothy Day in Jail. As this issue of 
Cross CURRENTS is being prepared, Dor- 
othy Day and other members of the 
Catholic Worker are in jail, receiving a 
50-day sentence for defying the July 12 
mock civil defense air raid drill. This 
incident provides its own commentary 
on the modern state’s ability to tolerate 
dissent, and the idiocy to which our 
search for security can lead us, it is a 
needed corrective in discussion of the 
current “religious revival,” and appro- 
priately occurred during the Reverend 
Billy Graham's triumphant invasion of 
New York. 

In anticipation of the consequences of 
her action, Dorothy Day wrote a column 
for the July-August CATHOLIC WorKER, 
Saying in part: 

We cannot keep silent in the face 
of the bomb tests, we cannot ignore 
what we have done in the past to 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Each year 
on that anniversary, beginning August 
6, Ammon Hennacy fasts for as many 


days as there are years since the bomb 
was dropped... 


In addition to this demonstration of 
dissent, there will be our third annual 
protest during the civil defense drill. .. 
The first year we were only in prison 
a day or two days awaiting bail,—the 
second year we were sentenced to five 
days, and it is hard to tell what will 
happen this year. 


It is not because we can say with 
St. Peter that we are obeying God 
rather than man, that we do this. 
There is nothing in this command of 
the civil defense authorities in itself 
that is against the law of God. But 
it is generally acknowledged, that 
there is no defense. So it is a farce to 
pretend there is. There is no defense 
but decentralization... 


The main reason we make our pro- 
test, those of us from The Catholic 
Worker, is to penance publicly for 
our sins as Americans for having been 
the first to make and use the atom 
bomb. As the priest editor of the Bos- 
ton Pilot said, ‘““This is an unconfes- 
sed sin, and as such not forgiven.” We 
publicly confess our share in the guilt 
of our country, and are willing to give 
up our freedom by this act of civil 
disobedience. .. 
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It You Believe 


Every American Citizen 


@ the right to vote 


© equal and unsegregated pub- 
lic education 


Is Entitled To + aa or opperruates 
© justice in the courts 
© security of his person 


© recognition of his dignity as 
a human being 





Support the NAACP, established in 1909 to gain these rights which 
have been denied in large measure to Negro Americans 


JOIN NAACP TODAY 


Annual Membership $2.00, $3.50, $5.00, $10.00 & up. Youth Membership 
(under 17), $.50; (17-21), $1.00. Life Membership $5000. Memberships 
of $3.50 and up include a year’s subscription to the Crisis magazine. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
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- HAROLD WATTS on myth and drama 
. SIMONE WEIL on “Beyond Personalism” 
- KARL JASPERS on the importance of Kierkegaard 
. AUGUSTIN LEONARD on religious freedom and tolerance 
. JOSEF PIEPER on the negative element in Aquinas 
- HELMUT HATZFELD on Claudel as a Catholic poet 
. PAUL RICOEUR on sin and moralism 
JEAN LACROIX on the significance of modern atheism 
. FRANZISKUS STRATMANN on war and Christian conscience 
. WALTER DIRKS on “How can I know God's will for me?” 
- JEAN-MARIE DOMENACH on religion and politics 
. ULRICH SONNEMANN on existential analysis 
. TEILHARD DE CHARDIN on human unification 
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